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THE WILD HORSE 
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» 

A Backwoodsman 


M y blockhouse was built at the foot of the 
mountain chain of the Rio Grande, on the 
pr ecipito us banks of the River Leone. On three 
sides It was surrounded by a fourteen feet s tockad e 
of split trees standing perpendicularly. At the 
two front corners of the pa lisade were small 
t urrets of the same material, whcTicc the face of 
tlie wall could be held under fire in the event of 
an attack from hostile Indians. 

On the south side of the river stretched out 






illimitable rolling prairies, while the northern 
side was covered with the densest virgin forest for 
many miles. To the north and west I had no 
civilized neighbours ar-^J^i while to the south 
and east the nearest setHeinen t was at least 250 
miles distant. My smalf garriso n consisted of 
three men, who, whenever rw^ absent, defended 
the fort, and at other times looked after the small 
field and garden as well as the cattle. 

As I had exsl^V-^y-undertaken to provide my 
^ony with meat, I rar ely stayed at home, except 
T^en there was somepressing field work to be 
done. Each dawn sawj me leave the fort with my 
faithful dog, Trusty, ^nd turn my faithful white 
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STORIES OF THE WILD 


Stallion, Czar, either towards the Iwundless 
prairie or the mountains of the Rio Grande. 

One day, finding that most of my stores were 
nearly expended, and I required a number of new 
tools, I went myself to the nearest settlement, sold 
there my stock of hides, honey, wax and tallow, 
and took home the articles I needed on my pack 
animal. While at the settlement I met, at the 
store-keeper’s, with whom I was bargaining, a 
Mexican lad, sixteen years of age, who had 
accompanied a brac^ of mules brought here from 
Mexico for sale, and had remained as waiter at 
the hotel. His name was Antonio, and he offered 
to go with me. 

. He was recommended to me by an acquaintance 
as a first-rate horseman and lassper, and as he 
pleased me in other respects^ I accepted his offer, 
and he rode with me home. . 

Antonio’s skill in riding was extraordinary; it 
was all the same to him whether he had a bridle 
or not—whether he sat in a saddle or bare-backed; 
once on the animal’s back, no rearing or kicking 
could throw him. I have often seen him go up to 
mules grazing on the prairie, and approach them 
quietly, lounging round them as if seeking some¬ 
thing in the grass, till he was near enough to 
them, when, with a spring, he was on the back of 
one of them, and the terrified creature made all 
sorts of bounds and leaps to get rid of him. But 
it was all in vain. Antonio responded to the 
mule’s efforts with his monstrous spurs, which 
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he dug into its flanks at every volley, till he grew 
tired of riding, and sprang off again with the 
same lightness. 

He also threw the lasso with a master hand. I 
have frequently seen him at full gallop catch a 
mule by the foot which I indicated. One day he 
lassoed by the foreleg a wild cow which had 
joined my milch kine on the prairie, Imrlcd it to 
the ground, and so bound its four feet together 
that we dragged it along to the enclosure where 
my cows passed the night. J 

Between the fort and tlie mnnn rain spring there 
was always a great number of wild horses, 
especially in the vicinity of a considerable eleva¬ 
tion on the praine7 whose highest point was 
cov^ed by a small very thick wood, where a wliite 
stallion re^ed with his companions. Owing to 
his beauty and noble blood, the Indians revered 
this animal with superstitious fear. The hunters 
had tried for years in vain to capture him, and ■ 
the bards of America had raised him to im¬ 
mortality in their b^lads and narrations. He was 
d«cribed as “ the star of the prairie,” as “ the light 

white spirit of the desert.” 
While his titles varied so, the statements as to the 
position of his kingdom varied equally. 

I Iwve seen and admired this horse a countless 
number of times, as my hunts so frequently 
passed in his region, and quite as often I have 
yearned to possess, and tried to think out some 
means of getting him into my power. This was 
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one of the reasons why I took Antonio into my 
service, as through him alone I had a prospec t of 
success. I have frequently crawled up to the 
animal for miles through the tall grass with the 
utmost exertions, and Iain down on a small 
mound near him, with the resolution of creasing 
him, as the hunters call it—by creasing is meant 
the sending a ball through the skin of a horse’s 
neck, upon which it falls as if struck dead, and 
o you have time to hobble it before it recovers—but 
always when I raised the rifle on the noble creature 
and had my finger on the trigger, it seemed to me 
to be murder, and I could never make up my 


mind to fire. 

I have often ridden up to him, and so soon as he 
noticed me, he came towards me, proudly raising 
his graceful head in the air, with his white silky 
tail erect, and with a coat as white and tender as 
; the finest alabaster or the-^I&fnage of the silver 
. h eron , with whose flight I have often seen him 
>)/fo^etc. He frequently came within fifty yards 
[of me, looked round several times at his frightened 
/companions, then stopped and snorted through his 
. dilated purple nostrils; then he trotted round me, 
. and would fly like an arrow over the grass to his 
friends, at such a pace that no rider in the world 
1 would have made the attempt to catch him up. 




As I said, the possibility of capturing this 
stallion— the pride of the western deserts—was 
the reason of my engaging Antonio; and we at 
ncc set about our preparations to carry out the 
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task. I owned a thorough-bred mare, Fancy, who 
belonged to the best blood that ever ran on 
American soil. As regards breed, she was as fine 
and noble as any horse that ever trod an American 
course, and defeated all her rivals until I purchased 
her. I bought her as a four-year old when I bade 
farewell to civilization, and took her with me 
into the desert, where I frequently rode her, when 
I went out into the prairie with greyhounds to 
hunt deer or kill wolves. On my ordinary hunting 
trips, however, she could not cake the place of 
Czar or the cream-colour, as she was not so 
attached to me by constant riding or so trained 
and familiar with a thousand dangers as they 
were. 

The mare was now treated with very great % 
attention, both as regards food, and cleanliness, f 
and exercise; she had no more grass, and the 
com given her was previously sifted. She was 
ridden every morning by Antonio, and the 
distance she had to gallop was daily increased. 
Then she was led^about for half an hour, and when 
brought back to her stall rubbed down till she was 
quite dry and cool. Towards evening she was 
taken out again for half an hour’s walk, and before 
she went to rest had a douche or a swim in the 
river. In a fortnight she hardly turned a hair 

several miles; she had grown 
thinner, but her flesh was firmer, and her golden- 
brown hair so fine that every vein could be traced 
under the skin. In the meanwhile, Antonio had 
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been practising with the lasso, and had Iw^ibjy 
tormented my mules with this disagreeable 
instrument. 

The preparations lasted three weeks; after 
which, on a cool morning, we left the fort: 
Antonio riding a mule and leading Fancy, one of 
my colonists on the cream-colour, and I on Czar 
—in order to seek the stallion, and, if possible, 

' deprive him of liberty. 

“It was one of those days—not rare in our 
country—when the sky is covered with a thin 
stratum of clouds, which deprive it of its glorious 
azure, and which, though it does not conceal the 
sun, breaks the power of its beams. At the same 
time there was a breeze, so that the day was more 
like autumn than summer. We rode down the 
river, and soon saw the height emerge from the 
prairie, in whose vicinity the stallion usually had 

his headquarters. 

While still some distance off, I noticed to the 
side of the wood on the knoll a dark patch, which 
1 recognised through my glass as horses. I had 
no doubt about it being the troop we were in 
search of, although I could not yet notice the 
stallion. A broad valley still lay between us, when 
we halted; and 1 saw through my glass the snow- 
white creature rise from the grass and look across 
at us, while many horses of the troop still lay on 
the ground around him. We rode down into the 
valley, the stallion stood motionless and gazed 
at us; but when we reached the bottom, he 
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suddenly trotted about among his troop. All the 
horses lying on the grass leaped up, looked at us, 
formed into a body, and dashed at a gallop over 
the heights. 

Antonio now sprang into Fancy’s saddle,^ gave 
his mule to our companion, took the lasso in his 
right hand, and only waited for my signal to 
give his horse her head. The stallion came towards 
us at a swinging trot, while we moved forward 
at a fast pace and bent low over our horses’ 
necks. A finer picture could not be painted. He 
carried his small head high, long white locks 
floated over his broad forehead, and his long 
rnanc danced up and down at every step, while 
he raised his tail straight out, and its long, 
curling, milk-white hairs fluttered in the breeze. 
His broad back glistened as if carved out of 
Carrara marble, and his powerful shoulders and 
thighs were supported on graceful little feet, 

I rode behind Antonio. The stallion was not 
fitty yards from us when I shouted to the Mexican, 
“Forward!” and Fancy flew at such a pace toward 
the stallion that she came within five yards of him 
ere he recovered from his terror. The moment 
for his fate to be decided had arrived. He turned 
round and made an enormous leap ahead, that 
showed me the flat of his hind hoofs, while he 
held his head aside and looked back after his 
pursuer The lasso flew through the air, the noose 
fell over the stallion’s head, but it hung on one 
side of his muzzle, and the next instant the lasso 
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was trailing on the ground behind Fanc\'. The 
stallion seemed to know that it was a fetter which 
had touched him, for he shot away from the man 
like lightning. 

Antonio coilea up the lasso again, and followed 
him over hill and vale, over grass and boulder 
at full gallop, just as the tornado darts from the 
mountain into the plain. Czar was beside himself 
at the idea of being last, but I purposely held him 
back, partly not to excite the mare, partly to save 
his strength. There was still a hope that the 
stallion, living as he did on grass, would not keep 
his wind so long as our horses, and though he 
was now several hundred yards ahead we might 
be able to catch him, and our horses were covered 
with foam, though both still in good wind. Up 
to this point, however, we had not gained an inch 
upon him. 

We had been following the stallion for about 
two hours, when he turned off to the mountains, 
and flew up them with undiminished speed. The 
ground now became very stony and unsafe, but he 
seemed to be as much at home on it as on the soft 
grass-land he had just left. He reached the 
summit behind two steep mountains, and dis¬ 
appeared from our sight behind them. We dashed 
past the spot where we had seen him last, but the 
noble creature had reached the steep wall on tlie 

other side of the valley when we dashed down 

% 

into it. 

I saw.plainly that he had a difficulty in keeping 
% 
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at a gallop on this steep incline. We gained a deal 
of ground down hill and through the grassy 
valley, and reached the wall before the stallion 
was at the top of it. Full of hope I could no 
longer remain in the background. Digging both 
spurs into Czar I flew on, past Fancy, and reached 
the summit to find the stallion trotting scarcely 
fifty yards ahead of me. Fancy was close behind 
me, and I shouted to Antonio to follow me. But 
my cry seemed to have poured fresh strength 
through the brave fugitive’s veins, for he dashed 
down into the valley, leaving behind the white 
roam with which he was covered at every bound 
he made on the rocky ground.' 

Once again I drew nearer, and was only forty 
yards from him, when I saw ahead of us a yawnintr 
canon, out of which the gigantic dry arms of 
dead q'presses emerged.. Here the stallion must 

hXagain ascei;iding the 

But he went sttaigHt towards the abyss-h was 

SnTh ’ I 

CTeature’s'n? 

oft^iion^a ‘u® “®°"’ the strength 

tLaten^ desperation which only the 

himself tni. .h '‘berty could arouse, he drew 
the gap in the air across 

bill, and kept 

, y yes away from the fearfUl sight, so that I 
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might not see the end of the tragedy; but Antonio 
uttered a cry, and I heard the word “over.” I 
looked round and saw the stallion rising on liis 
hind legs upon the opposite deeper bank, and after 
a glance at us he trotted off quite sound down 
the ravine, and disappeared behind the nearest 
rock. 

We stopped, leapt from our horses, and looked 
at each other for a long time in silence; then I 
solemnly vowed never to make another attempt 
to deprive this princely animal of liberty. Our 
horses were in a very excited condition; the water 
*poured down them in streams, and the play of their 
lungs was so violent that they tottered on their 
legs. We let them draw breath a little, and then 
led them slowly back to the mountain springs, 
where we intended to give them a rest ere we 
returned home. In the afternoon we reached the 
spot, excessively fatigued, and found there our 
comrade, who greeted us with a regretful, “That 
was a pity.” 

We stopped Here till the ^evening, and then 
started for the fort, which wc reached late at night. 
For several days after this chase I could not shake 
off the excitement which had overpowered me, 
and even now I feel a cold shudder when I think 
of the chasm, and see the noble stallion, the pride 
of the prairie, hovering over it. I had now given 
up all thoughts of capturing him, but I should 
have felt sorry had he at once left my dangerous 
neighbourhood, because his presence always 
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caused me great pleasure, and I might have an 
opportunity of getting hold of some of his 
offsprings. 

I sought him in vain during my hunting 
excursions the whole of the summer, and it was 
not till autumn, when the vegetation probably 
began to fail in the mountains that he returned, 
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Ronald' roy 

AT the mouth of the cairn, among the patch 
i \ of melting snow and the little ridges of 
sand already dried by the northward-journeying 
sun, a strange scene was taking place. Near to the 
black entrance of the cave something helpless, 
and clearly a suclding babe, was sprawling. It 
groped its way into a patch of melting snow, and 
feeling the cold touch of it, squirmed, whii^er- 
ing, back across the ridged sand. Watching 
its movements closely, half-afraid of it, yet 
clearly standing guard over it, was a cqypte, a 
prairie wolf, a jackal of the land of wide horizons. 

Anyone would have known that it was not his 
cub, and why, therefore, his self-appointed task 
of watching over it in this curious and anxious 
way? Surely a jackal will kill anything it can 
catch and carry, yet the male coyote had no 
thought of harming the blind and helpless cub at 
his feet. Evidently it liad crawled from the cave 
mouth and was now unable to find its way back. 

Presently the cub, tired out by its cxet^ions and 
feeling the warm touch of the sun, sank to rest 
at the crj^st of the mound. Its whimpering 
ceased, and the coyote sniS'ed it nervously, tfien 

i8 
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he nosed sand over it till at least it was can^u- 
flaged from the watchful eyes of the skies, 
though not so completely buried that it might 
suffocate. After that the prairie wolf lay down in 
the sunshine near, sprawling his full length, 
though he slept with one eye open. 

Presently there sounded a heavy step on the 
rocks above—“mush-mush-mush,” heavy, yet 
soft, for human ears would not have caught it. 
The coyote heard those steps while they were still 
several yards off, and propped up his forequarters 
to watch. A shadow loomed down upon them, 
an immense shadow*, broad-shouldered and 

gro^que, and down the mother grmzly came, 

swinging from boulder to boulder with the 

wffghr ^ inimense 

She P^sed within ten feet of the coyote, which 
from hi.^ hl'n ‘’I" 

«v”monrh Pose, and at the 

goat The Ld ‘^™PP‘=‘' 

fmninT^ ‘lie buttes. 

y^ed drT T' “y°te 

snooze again!’‘'^‘^ ^ Proceeded to 

hafr“a mLSr &eT h “T 

“ore blocked ’the outline once 

she stood swimr' ®“*r®oce, and a moment 

h- forelegs. She 
y forward, and the coyote moved 
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aside as she passed within reach of him. She 
sniffed the cub, then snatched it up with a 
thunderous growl, and back into the darkness of 
the cave she went. 

Ten minutes later she once more re-ei^rged, 
and again stood swinging at the entrance, then 
she took up the dead goat, carried it to a boulder 
near, and sprawling at full length, her great 
hindquarters wide apart, she proceeded to feed. 
The coyote watched her sleepy-eyed, doubtless 
wondering whether she would ever be satisfied, 
for she fed for nearly an hour, having time to 
make up for the long foodless winter; and angn 
the coyote licked his jaws and listened to the 
terrific splintering of bones. At length she rose 
and carried the remn^its of the kill back to the 
cave mouth, where she carelessly rajtfid sand over 
it to hide it from the keen eyes above. 

She sauntered into the darkness of the cave, 
whence issued the whimpering of her cub, and 
not till then did the coyote stir. He slunk 
apologetically over to the rock where she had 
fed, where there were leavings and litter enough 
to satisfy him. He fed till he could eat no more, 
then he lay down close to the place where she had 
made her cadie> and just within the shadows of 
the cave. He did not go near the grizzly’s buried 
store, did not even look in that direction, but he 
was free to tidy up after her, and that was enough 
for him. 

How far underground the cave led there was 
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no way of telling, but that it was one of the 
recognised strongholds of the hills and had been 
for a thousand years, was evident from the rocks 
at the entrance, which were worn hollow by 
passing feet, as the feet of pilgrims might wear 
the steps of their place of pilgrimage. Thus the 
coyote watched at the cave mouth, and presently 
a raven alighted at the place where the grizzly 
had buried the remains of the goat. He came 
waging down, barking loudly, but before he had 
fairly alighted, the coyote dashed out and his 
jaws clicked like the jaws of a trap within an inch 
of the raven’s tail feathers. 

Soon other ravens came, for the grizzly had 
so carelessly buried the remains that they were 
visible from above, and time after time the 
coyote dashed out and drove the ravens off. Ere 
long, however, they numbered a hundred or 
more, and were so pe rsist ent that he went and lay 
down close to the ca^e. He himself would not 
touch it, nor would he allow any other. The 
grizzly’s food was his food, her meal for to¬ 
morrow was his meal also. Thus, after the 
manner of his kind, which is ever ad apta ble, ever 
alive to the opportunities of the moment and 
quick to perrave the road of least resistance, this 
royote had attached himself to the master hunter. 
He was her shadow, always there, though never 
quite within arm’s reach, hunting with her and 

cleaning up after her, as the pilot fish lives with 
the sh^k.^ 
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There may not have been much love lost be¬ 
tween them; each, as a matter of fact, trusted the 
other just so far, but it would not have been wise 
for the coyote to get in her way, for a grizzly 
turns aside for nothing short of man. Thus this 
strange alliance, by which each could profit, 
but—did the mother gidzzly realise that her little 
scavenger had that day saved her cub from the 
kecn^yed watchers of the skies—the bald-headed 
eagles? Perhaps she did, but gratitude is a power 
far above any living creature save man himself. 
Love tliere may be in the Wild—love and fellow¬ 
ship and goodwill, but in gratitude there lies a 
power of deduction greater than that of placing 
stone upon stone to yield a place of shelter. No, 
the mother grizzly was not grateful; she merely 
realised that the coyote that followed her would 
not harm her cub, might, indeed, protect it, and 
for that her sense of fellowship towards him was 
perhaps strengthened. Yet,' had he failed to move 
aside, she would just as readily have swept him 
aside with heedless force, which would for all 
time have removed him from her path. 

For two days, while the goat lasted, neither 
coyote nor grizzly left the vicinity of the cave. 
When the sun shone warmly, the she-bear would 
carry her cub out into the open, and there, on a 
sunny patch, with the towering heights above, 
and the far-flung indigo ranges all round, she 
would sprawl about with the little thing between 
her forepaws, licking it and c aressin g it, while the 
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coyote yawned and sprawled and watched sleepy- 
eyed not twenty feet off; but in the darkening 
of the second evening she emerged from the cave, 
narrow-eyed and high-shouldered, and the coyote 
whisked round her, waging his tail. She 
lumbered down the slope, and at her heels, 
faithful as a shadow, the little wolf sluijk. 

About an hour later, five miles from that place, 
the grizzly stood alone on a high, bare ridge, 
swinging restlessly from side to side, while her 
nostrils sifted the sweet night air. Huge and 
gro.te^ue she looked among the huryicane- 
shattered timber, among the broken s cree that 
littered the mountain face, and as she waited 
there, black in the moonlight, there came to her 
ears a sound which might have been the calling 
of a lo^. Soft yet penetrating it was, musical, 
yet with a siimter ring about it, the call “cljoil,” 
uttered three times in very quick succession, then 
silence again. The casual listener would have 
given that sound no second thought—indeed, 
the little herd of mule deer grazing in the moonlit 
, glade cook no notice of it. 

They were as alert and watchful as any of the 
wild folk of the hills and forests, and many must 
have heard that call, yet only the monster grizzly 
paid heed. She swung silently down from the 
high point, and for ten minutes or so the deer 
grazed on. ^ Then down the wind there wafted 
just the faintest whiff of prairie wolf, and up 
went their big ears. There was a sharp bark of 
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warning, a whistle of alarm, and the deer moved 
swiftly and silently out, down the glade towards 
the lake margin. Then came a crash in the 
timber, a hideous thrashing in the undergrowth, 
followed by tlmd after thud, and silence again— 
more complete and absolute than before. There 
lay the mother grizzly, and pr^e beneath her 
a trampled mule deer, while trickling down the 
glade towards her, by the way the stampeded 
herd had passed, came the little coyote. 

Thus they had hunted together many times 
since the faking of the, ic^, and thus again the 
grizzly fed and made her cache at the cave mouth, 
and again the coyote gleaned up her leavings then 
mounted guard over the cache. Well might one 
have wondered why this strange choice of his, for 
at that season, in many a sunny hollow of the 
prairie, a proud coyote father was carrying food 
for his mate, or watching over the cache of liis 
own making at the den mouth. This coyote was 
fit and sleek and able, his coat was glossy and his 
eyes werr*bright, but could one have seen him 
closely, CMie would have noticed that his long 
corner teeth were broken off short, so that he 
could not hold and kill for himself. Thus he fell 
below the level of the fit, and by a universal law, 
only the fit hold their own among their own kind 
and are allowed to breed their kind. 

The trail of the cow-hide shoepack seldom trod 
that far-off range, the foot of the white expi^er 
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had as yet scarcely penetrated its sanctuary, but 
one night the grizzly stood at the cave mouth, 
staring down into the valley. Far off there 
flicksred a single earth-born star—many miles 
away, yet the she-bcar was ill at case. She watched 
it suspiciously, then she turned into the darkness 
of the cave and reappeared carrying her cub. She 
moved to the shelf above, then from shelf to shelf, 
up and up towards the region of the buttes, 
higher even than the pta rmig an live, to the 
realins of snow and tundra. But for once the 
coyote did not follow her; he let her go, and 
himself sat wide-eyed and curious, watching that 
twinkling star. For, alas, the fatal weakness of 
his kind was his—curious, curious, ever wanting 
to know! So at length he began to thread his 
way downwards towards the valley depths. 

That night Jake Fallow, prospector and hunter, 
heard in his sleep, then as he lay awake listening, 
that strange call of “choil.” Somehow it made 
his flesh creep, albeit he thought at first that it 
was the cry of a bird. Then suddenly he sat bolt 
upright, muttering to himself, “Dccn£d if that 
ain’t a thieving little coyote!” 

Jake did not like coyotes, for in that region 
where the little wolves have yet to learn the true 
ear of man, he had known one boldly to enter his 
tent uring his absence and to scatter wide his 
s^es. He knew well that this coyote with the 
nge call was uttering it on account of his 
presence there, and though he had never heard the 
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call before, he decided to be quit of the little wolf 
before it caused trouble. I say the call “ choil” was 
strange to him, but the Indians might have told 
him that a choil jackal is one which clings to the 
heels of a mightier hunter. 

So Choil called and called, but the mightier 
hunter did not appear. Had Jake known the 
reason for that persistent calling it might have 
sent a colder shudder down his spine as he reached 
for his rifle, but as it was, he merely cursed and 
fell asleep again. High among the purple buttes 
another was listening, but she merely swung 
heavily from side to side, watching the far-off, 
twinkling star, for she was wise. 

At dawn next day Jake built up his fire, and very 
soon a pleasant aroma was creeping wonderfully 
through the woods. How seductive and ten^ting 
it was, the scent of frizzling bacon and of sim¬ 
mering coffee, and when he had finished his meal 
Jake""scooped out a hollow among the ashes and 
tipped the bacon rinds into it. Then over it he 
scattered a few white crystals from a corked bottle, 
and replacing the ashes he left camp and set out on 
his round. 

Scarcely ten minutes had passed when the clifiil 
appeared, circling cautiously round the camp 
from cover to cover, but presently the circles 
narrowed till he trotted boldly up to the aslics of 
the fire, whence came the essence of that savjoury 
scent. He groped the ashes aside, raked out the 
scraps of bacon and wolfed them eagerly lest some 
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Other coyote should come along and drive him 
out, but no sooner had he swallowed the morsels 
than his native instincts whispered to him. They 
might have whispered the very deadly word 
“ strychnine,” for it was strychnine Jake had used, 
having no fear in that far-olf region. 

The coyote leapt aside as though some one had 
shot at him, heading for the timber. He had 
swallowed the poison, to be sure, and was it now 
too late to go back on it? He snapped at the dry 
twigs as he ran, catching them up and swallowing 
them, then he began to tear at the coarse bark of 
a juniper bush like a creature possessed, straining 
the while to rid his stomach of the deadly dose. 
The enmic worked—he tore off more bark, his 
throat scourged by the acid juices, but already his 
hind legs were sa ggin g under him, his muscles 
beginning to twitch and knot. He lay down 
panting, then he dragged himself up as though he 
knew that to rest was to die, and began to trail 
himself from the hateful place, lest the man 
should return and find him there, helpless and 
impiiient. 

The coyote is hard to poison, for as the cowboys 
say, he will swallow pretty near anything then 
inquire into the matter later. Thus he is an 
artist in the use of emetics, but strychnine is 
s^chnine, and if Jake had ert£d, it was in the 
direction of too liberal a dose. Let us, then, 
clwe the scene, which was not a pretty one. 

Five hours later the choil lay in a shady place 
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two miles from Jake’s camp. So still he lay that 
he mi^ht have been dead, for the convdsive 
twitching of his muscles had now ceased, the last 
shuddering paro^sm was past, leaving a spent 
and exhausted beast which even yet might slip 
out of life. Two miles from Jake’s camp, I say, 
but the zigzag trail of shamrock impressions 
leading from cover to cover, telling its terrible 
story of a beast which had dragged and struggled 
and gnawed at the tree roots, covered several 
miles, and when Jake returned to his camp at tlie 
darkening, he cursed aloud when again he heard 
the calling of coyotes. 

There was evidently a little pocket of them 
here, for this was not the strange “choil” call he 
had heard last night, but the full-throated rally 
of several coyotes hunting together. To Jake 
it meant little save.the decision to plant a few 
more seeds of strychnine the following morning, 
but to the exhausted choil lying there in the 
hollow it meant a great deal. He raised his head 
and listened. He knew it, of course, as the call 
of his own kind, and that was why he listened so 
intently, for it is the law of the Wild that the 
unfit shall not live. 

Again that still, small voice was whispering, 
“It is your trail they arc running, Choil. They 
are hunting you!” And again the exhausted 
coyote dragged himself up, and staggcicd, reeling, 
into a Iqp^ “It’s your trail they are running, 
Choil. They are hunting you!” That was the 
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call, that the warning, for when a wild beast is 
down and out, often its own kind are its deadliest 
foes. Thus Choil dragged himself up and away, 
away to the lake margin, shimmering pink in 
the last light of sunset, for he had been heading 
for this place to quench his burning thirst when 
he had dropped exhausted in his tracks. That 
thirst remained; there was little left of him but 
his thirst, and if his own kind were to rob him 
of his life, they might not at least rob him of one 
long, cooling drink ere he went his way. 

Thus, at the water’s edge among the lily pads, 
cool and breeze-swept as the glare of the north¬ 
ward-journeying sun touched the topmost ridges, 
the choil drank—long, thirsty gujns as a horse 
drinks, not lapping as a dog lajjs. And behind 
him, in the shadows of the creeping juiiiper not 
Jar olt, there sounded the “yap-yap-yarr” of the 
Hinting pack. He could hear them crashing 
through the underbrush, for well they knew, in 
the strange way that the wild folk do know 
about each other, that the choil was down and 


Choil listened while he drank, then he raised his 
mu^e to the sky, and again Jake Fallow heard, 
as he was in the act of raising his billy to his lips, 

“choil,” which he 

could not understand. 

brok^n“ g>‘stening arm of the lake was the 

Cho,r/mountain slope from which 
noil and the master hunter had, last night, 
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looked down upon the twinkling star. Now the 
choil knew that he must break his scent line or die; 
his pursuers were hard at his heels, and on land 
he could not escape them, but maybe they would 
not follow him across the_ lake, so he dragged 
himself in and began to swim aa'oss. 

The pursuing pajjt came up, fanning out as 
they struck the lake margin, yapping and bristling 
as they beat the cover to the very edge. They saw 
the wedge of ripples not far out, and with another 
rally the leader plunged in, those behind him 
giving tongue as they followed. “ A whole derned 
pack of them running deer, I reckon!” muttered 
Jake, little thinking that the few grains of 
strychnine he had scattered that morning w'cre 
the making of the chase. 

It was over a mile across, but perhaps Choil 
owed his life to it, for the cold waters revived his 
torpid blood and set his pulses flickgring. Some¬ 
how he got across, but reaching the far bank he 
was so exhausted that he had to hunt for an easy 
landing. For a moment it looked as tliough he 
would be overtaken in the water; for his pursuers 
had fanned out as they swam and were at his very 
heels, but the choil found a submerged log and 
dragged himself feebly out. His teeth were 
chattering, his eyes were dim, yet gamely he 
mounted the bank, casting a s^rl over his 
shoulder, then in and out among tne rocks. But 
here the chase must end, for he was spent, and as 
the leader of the pack mounted briskly from the 
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water, the choil dropped in his tracks again and 
lay there panting, looking back. 

So up they surged, red-eyed, white-fanged, to 
murder one of their own blood, yet one could 
aot blame them for it, for the law is as old as the 
hills. Up they siirged, the water glistening in 
their coats, while Choil, naked-fanged, looked 
helplessly back at them; but between him and 
them something rose which for a moment 
blotted out the light: Immense and towering it 
was, with gorilla arms outflung, stooping forward 
as it launched itself to meet that bristling mob. 
She rose from the nearest shadow in the rocks,'Tor 
it was not only Jake who had heard the call 
“choil”—that strange, mysterious hunting call, 
which meant “There is game here. I’ll lead you 
to it, or drive it to you.” 

Truly that night did the choil bring game to 
within the grizzly’s very reach, for there followed 
the thud and the crash and the world-old vi ciou s 
sound of naked claws and fangs on bone. She 
crashed to meet them, and thud, slash, thud, 
there in the evening light in that quiet and 
beautiful place at tlie glistening water’s edge 
they met. Thud, slash, thud, and the sound of 
spinmng bodies shattered among the rocks 
twenty, thirty feet away, then the coughing, 
barking roar of the master hunter of the hills, 
and silence followed. Thus Jake, in the act of 
pulling up his blankets, paused and muttered 
aloud, “Gee, was that a grizzly or a falling tree, 
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or was it thunder?” He did not know for certain, 
and he would never know. 

Perhaps the grizzly wondered why Choil did not 
stir but merely lay there panting, for she went up 
to him and sniffed him, and for the first time in 
their partnership he did not move aside. Fellow¬ 
ship, perhaps, yet not love and certainly not 
gratitude, but as she stooped to sniff his muzzle, 
almost tenderly, it seemed to call to mind another 
scene—a blind and helpless cub sprawling in the 
glare, and a little choil jackal standing guard 
over it. 


THE WHITE CARIBOU 


L. B. Thobum-Clark 

“T^TE’RE in good time this year,” observed 

VV Red Dan, as he dropped the thong of his 
hand sleig h, and drew himself up, “this ought 
to be go^ trapping ground.” 

* “French Pete said he saw plenty of traces last 
fall,” replied his mate, Joe West. “ Those swamps 
below us and the lakes beyond look good to me.” 

The two trappers gazed around the scene, at 
the forest behind, stretching far up the mountain, 
and finally decided on making their camp close 
< to a rocky bluff formed by a spur of the foot¬ 
hills, its base hidden in a deep ravine below 
them. 

The camp was soon completed, and the trappers, 
setting about procuring a supply of meat, made 
their way towards the swampy plain that stretched 
into the misty distance below them. It was late 
afternoon, and with luck they might secure some 
of the geese that usually spent their nights upon 
a tiny reed-surrounded pool amid the swamps. 

“ The caribou ought to be soon passing,” 
observed Red Dan, as he crouched amid the 
reeds, and watched the far horizon for tlie first 
coining of the geese. Suddenly the air was rent by a 
s.w. 22 B 
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long, weird, blood-curdling wail. “What’s that?” 
ejaculated Red Dan, and then laughed as he 
realised that it was the hunting cry of a grey 
wolf scenting game. The howl was taken up in 
several directions. “ Wolves,” he added. 

“Caribou,” ejaculated West, as the wild clatter¬ 
ing of hoofs told of a sudden stampede; “I guess 
the wolves have got one at bay.” 

The trappers listened for some minutes to the 
snarling of the savage animals. Then, deciding 
that the numbers were few, they started in the 
direction of the sound, and very soon came to the 
place where a half-grown fawn and its mother 
had been cornered by two wolves. They were 
springing with snapping jaws at the fawn, 
while the mother fought with hoofs and horns to 
protect her young one. Just as the trappers 
reached the place one of the animals sprang at the 
mother, and ripped a piece out of her side. She 
lurched and nearly fell, but recovered herself 
quickly and wheeled to face the foe, just as West 
fired and killed the larger of the assailants, while 
the other slunk hurriedly into the background. 
Then Red Dan put the sorely w'ounded caribou 
out of its misery. 

“Snow white and a little beauty,” observed 
West, as the fawn gazed at the men with wdde- 
eyed curiosity. “ We’ll keep it,” he added, knocking 
up the rifle tliat Red Dan was aiming at the faw'ii. 

“What’ll you do with him?” growled Red 
Dan; “he ain’t any kind of use.” 
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“I heard tell of a man who wanted a white 
caribou. He’d pay well for one,” French Pete 
said. 

“You don’t say so?” remarked Red Dan. “Well, 

I guess we’d better cache the meat; it’ll be dark 
in a few minutes.” 

The carcass of the deer was hauled up into the 
branches of a small pine, high enough to allow 
of its being slung well out of the reach of any 
prowling wolf or coyote. The fawn watched the 
proceedings with wondering eyes, but did not 
attempt to escape. But when the two trappers 
. tried to lead him to the shack he showed un¬ 
expected resistance, and it was only after a 
protracted struggle that they reached the dwelling 
and shunted their unwilling captive through the 
door. 

“He near bested us!” exclaimed Red Dan, 
mopping his face with a red handkerchief. 

“He’s queer and no mistake,” muttered West, 

as the fawn, with inquisitive eyes, gazed 

around the shack; “he don’t seemed scared of 
us.” 

What’ll you feed him on?” inquired Red Dan 

With a grin. He thought he had got West 
cornered. 

thinking of the milk!” laughed West. 

Well, I guess the beast’s old enough to feed 
mmself on moss. If that won’t do, there’s any 
amount of leaves; he won’t starve.” 

Red Dan shrugged his shoulders, as he fried the 
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Steak for their supper. “I guess you’ll be that 
tired of him, before he’s big enough to sell, that 
you’ll be letting him go loose.” 

The fawn proved unexpectedly docile, and soon 
learned to follow West about like a dog, but was 
so exacting in his affection that his master found 
him an unmitigated nuisance. The animal’s 
curiosity was appalling, and this often led to 
disastrous results as far as the traps were con¬ 
cerned. At last West, utterly disgusted with his 
pet’s mischievous habits, shut him into a shed 
while he was away visiting the traps. When let 
loose by Red Dan he would scud off like a flash 
to find his master, and some unerring instinct 
always guided him in the right direction. His 
wild, extravagant delight when he met West was 
almost absurd in its intensity. 

The winter passed rapidly. The trapping had 
been good, and their store of furs grew apace. 
Already several bales had been roped ready for 
transport to the Fort. 

“We’ve been in luck. West,” exclaimed Red 
Dan, with a grunt of satisfaction, as he looked 
at the piled up bales; “that white caribou of 
yours has brought us luck. We’ve never had such 
a season, and most of the pelts will bring top 
price. What’d you say to a trip down East as soon 
as the weather breaks?” 

“Not I,” laughed West,Hooking up from the 
rifle he was cleaning, “I’ve no love for the towns. 
You go and have your fling, and I’ll do a bit of 
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prospecting during the summer. French Pete’ll 
be glad enough to help.” 

“You might come with me,” grumbled Red 
' Dan; “you’ve got to sell that animal.” 

“He’s too young,” replied West firmly. 

“Then what’ll you do with him while you 
come with me to the Fort?” 

“I guess he’ll come too,” West grinned cheer¬ 
fully. “He’ll follow me just anywhere.” 

Red Dan grunted, and shrugged his shoulders. 
“We’d better be taking our traps along while the 
travelling’s good.” 

“You’re right, lad; I guess we might make a 
start as soon as we fix up that bale.” 

“In another tltree days,” said Red Dan; «that’s 
to say if our luck holds good.” 

The next morning dawned grey and cheerless, 
and the white caribou appeared uneasy, pawing 
the snow and sniffing down wind. In vain West 
turned him out of the shack, he was back again 
the instant the door was opened. 

‘We’re in for a blizzard,” remarked Red Dan 
when he returned from visiting the traps; “the 
air is absolutely still and there’s not a living 
creature to be seen.” 

“Still, do you call it?” observed West; “why, 

the ttee-tops are moaning. There must be plenty 

ot air up there. I guess it won’t be much of a 
blizzard.” 

“Lot you know about it,” muttered Red Dan, 
nangmg up his blue worsted stockings to dry. 

V I ■ ■ ■+ ^ 
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“ I never heard that moaning but once, and then 
. . heavens! but the wind was cruel. And it 
held! We’d better be getting in sufficient 
wood to last a few days; we’ll be wanting 

it.” 

West laughed, but seeing that Red Dan was in 
earnest he chopped and brought in a good 
quantity of wood from their wood pile. The day 
passed. The sun set luridly behind dense masses 
of purple and black clouds, and almost immedi¬ 
ately the hollow moaning in the pine tops 
deepened into a sullen roar. 

“It’s coming,” exclaimed Red Dan, as he 
dashed into the shack, closely followed by West 
and the white caribou. They never questioned its 
right to the refuge of the shack, and Red Dan 
closed the door, and swung the heavy wooden 

bolt into position. , 

Then the storm burst. The shack quivered 

under the force of the blast, and the crash of 
falling trees sounded drearily above the roar of 
the tempest. Throughout the night the blizzard 
raged furiously. The trappers dropped into an 
uneasy sleep, through which the turmoil of the 
noise outside echoed like a nightmare. They 
slept, waked to replenish the fire, then slept again, 

and so the weary hours passed. 

“This has been the longest night I ve ever 
struck,” growled Red Dan, as he sat up in his 
bunk and gazed around the blackness of the 
building. “There ain’t a glimmer ot light 
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anywhere.” He walked across the room and 
threw some more wood into the stove. 

“You’re about right,” observed West, as the 
light from the stove’s open door illuminated the 
interior of the building. “What’s it like out¬ 
side? the blizzard’s died down.” 

Red Dan opened the door, and started back in 
alarm; the light from the stove glimmered 
brightly upon a wall of snow. “We’re snowed 
up,” he gasped. “And there’s only two days’ 
wood! We’ll freeze to death.” 

West looked at the small pile of fuel and 
groaned. “Don’t say die. Red,” he exclaimed 
cheerfully. “Thank goodness, we had a roaring 
fire the whole of last night, and that’s kept the 
stove pipe from getting blocked.” 

“ We’ll freeze to death,” repeated Red Dan, 
sitting limply in front of the stove, while West, 
seizing a shovel, began digging into the heart of 
the snowdrift. The white caribou followed 
closely in his wake, dug deeply into the snow 
close to the shack side and vanished from sight. 
West was working too busily to notice what the 
caribou was doing, and was only surprised when 
eventually the animal returned to see his tliick 
hair sparkling with the snow as the firelight 
tell upon him. All that day the two trappers dug 
in turn, but the snow was packed so tightly that 
It was impossible to make much progress. They 
used the ^ firewood as sparingly as possible, 
endeavouring to keep themselves warm with 
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tunnelling into the snow, but at the end of two 
days the home-made furniture had to be sacrificed, 
and before long that came to an end. 

“Wonder where the brute goes to?” observed 
West, as the animal pushed past him and vanished. 
“He’s worn a path quite close to the shack wall; 
he can’t go far because I can hear the clatter of his 
hoofs.” 

“He ain’t hungry, anyway,” muttered Red Dan 
through his chattering teeth. 

West replied with a grunt, and throwing down 
his shovel he dived into the dark tunnel made by 
the caribou, to be brought up suddenly against 
something. He felt cautiously about him. A 
branch barred his progress. A branch . . . 

“We’re saved, Red!” he yelled. “While we’ve 
been digging a fool tunnel that caribou has been 
living on the leaves of a tree that has been blown 
down close to the shack. There’s wood! . . . 
wood! ... Red ... and we’re saved.” 

Seizing tlie guttering candle and an axe he 
rushed out, returning in a few minutes with an 
armful of wood, and before long the stove was 
glowing brightly. There was no longer any 
need for economy. With renewed energy they 
attacked the snowdrift, and late on the fourth 
day of their imprisonment they had tunnelled a 
passage through to daylight. The snow had been 
packed hard by the force of the blizzard, and the 
going was good, so they determined that they 
would start for the Fort without any further delay. 
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The next day they set out, the white caribou 
bringing up the rear. As mile after mile was 
traversed he became first suspicious, then reluct¬ 
ant, until the onset of the Fore dogs as they neared 
the Post sent him scudding off like a white ghost 
back in the direction of the camp on the edge of 
the swamps. Although West returned at once to 
the shack, he could never catch even a glimpse of 
the missing animal. He had vanished com¬ 
pletely. 


Four years had passed, when Red Dan and Joe 
West returned to the shack after a summer spent 
m prospecting for gold. They were early, and 
hardly a hint of winter was in the air. The wood 
pile had been replenished, the trapping ground 
selwtcd, and Red Dan and his mate sat on a log 
in front of the hut and discussed their traps. 

., '''anted to trap those ledges on the 

bluff said West, “and this year I intend doing 

It. Im certam I saw a silver fox on the third 
ledge from the top.” 

Man,” ejaculated his companion, “ theyfre too 

angero^. I own Pve seen plenty of traces, but 

when those ledges are frozen they will be as 
slippery as glass,” 

Uver fox ’> replied West, gazing out over the 

as ^ needn’t be scared Red, I’m 

as ^sure-footed as a goat.” 

“You might do it once too often,’’ objected Red 
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Dan. “I say, the caribou are early this year. 
Look, there’s a herd at the head of the swanip.” 

“There’s a white one.” West sprang to his feet, 
and whistled shrilly. “I believe it is my white 

caribou.” 

The deer stopped and held up his head to listen, 
then, with a clatter of hoofs, he came dashing up 
the slope to meet his old master. The herd hung 
back for a moment and then meekly followed in 
his wake. There was plenty of moss and the herd 
were quite ready to linger for a while. The leader 
soon resumed most of his old habits, trotting 
after West and springing the traps out of sheer 
curiosity just as he had done in the old days. 

In spite of Red Dan’s protests, the traps had 
been set on the ledges that criss-crossed the face 
of the bluff. In vain he had warned West that 
he would miss his footing and fall into the 

ravine. , u i 

“You’d lie and call for all you’re worth, and 

no one would hear a sound. Do be careful, man, 

and don’t go near the ledges except when I’m 

around.” . 

‘‘I’ll be careful,” laughed West; “you re losing 

your nerve, Red.” ^ 

“ I ain’t, only if you missed your footing you a 

land on those rocks below with a broken leg, and 

the coyotes would soon finish you. There are 

plenty of them about.” 

“The cowardly brutes! They’re scared to attack 
a man.” 
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“Yes, when he’s alive and moving, but it’s 
another thing when he is helpless.” 

“A darned wolverine has been at my traps on 
the first ledge. I’d like to get the brute.” 

Red Dan laughed and, rolling himself in his 
blanket, got into his bunk, and was followed a 
few minutes later by West, and almost im¬ 
mediately both men were sound asleep. West 
woke about four hours before dawn, and, getting 
out of his bunk, replenished the stove and strolled 
to the door. The moon was shining vividly and 
the scene was fairy-like, the ice particles sparkling 
in the moonlight. The caribou lay peacefully 
sleeping under shelter of the shack. 

“I’ve half a mind to go and look at those traps 
on the ledges,” muttered West. “I won’t wake 
Red; he’s tired,” He slipped a small tomahawk 
into his belt, and catching up liis snow-shoes he 
stepped softly to the door: a few minutes later 
he was making his way swiftly to the top of the 
bluff, with the white caribou close at his licels. 
Away in the distance coyote howled weirdly. 

He soon reached to top of the bluff, and, taking 
off his snowshoes, he slipped over the edge of the 
bluff, making liis way cautiously from ledge to 
ledge. The white caribou grunted crossly at being 
d^erted and then returned to his herd. In spite of 
nis early visit the wolverine had been before him, 
and every trap had been sprung. He had climbed 
near y half-way down the bluff when, on stepping 
down to another ledge, his axe slipped from iti 
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grip in the ice, the snow gave way under his feet, 
anc he lost all control. 

He tried vainly to get another grip with his axe, 
hut in vain. With ever increasing speed he shot 
downwards, until he landed in the ravine at the 
bottom. Alive, it is true, but with a broken leg. 
He shouted, and then remembered Red Dan’s 
repeated warnings. He was alone at the foot of 
tlie bluff, and there was no chance of a rescue until 
his partner awoke and found him missing. By 
that time he would be frozen to death with the 

cold. 

He tried to crawl, hut the pain of dragging his 
broken leg over the rocks and scrub was too great, 
and he had to stop. A sudden stealthy sound in 
the scrub made him raise himself into a sitting 
position ami listen. It was very dark in the 
ravine, and he could see nothing beyond two 
glowing balls of fire. It was only a coyote, and for 
a few minutes he had thought it might be a timber 
wolf He picked up a stone and the balls of hre 
vanished, but a few seconds later reappeared, and 
this time there were two animals. Soon it seemed 
to him that a semicircle of glowing balls hemmed 

The moon sank lower, and the light showed the 
slinking grey forms of the coyotes as they cither 
crouched on their haunches, or else circled 
stealthily around him. His contempt for coyotes 
had been a fool’s paradise after all. He was 
actually beginning to fear the cowardly brutes. 
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He shouted wildly and the coyotes retreated for 
a short distance, but only to return a few minutes 
later, and always the glowing eyes gazed at him 
with savage intensity. Again he shouted, but 
beyond the echoes there was nothing to answer 
his call. Red Dan would still be sleeping. His 
shouts no longer repulsed the coyotes. One 
large brute sprang forward and snapped at his 
leg, and he knew that every minute they would 
grow bolder. 


He dragged himself closer to the rock against 
which he leant, and in doing so discovered that 
a short stake lay beside him. Seizing it, he raised 
It ready to strike the grey brute that was preparing 
to spring again. The coyote sprang, and he caught 
It a heavy blow across the jaws and it gave way 
with a snarl. He fancied he heard something 
crashing through the undergrowth, and prayed 
that It was his partner; he shouted, but the 
coyotes were closing in, and he thrashed about 
ma y with his stake, hoping to keep them away 
rom s throat. The long, lean jaws snapped 
like traps upon his legs, and once or twice one of 
the brutes got home a snap on his arm. 

1 he unequal battle continued, although now 
his left arm was disabled by a snap tLt had 

W ^ bone. 

b “d again- and 

a -whiti- ? a CTashing among the scrub, and 

hooft i ?”’ i°"'ared antlers and stamping 
oofs, shot out from the gloom that shaded the 
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ravine. More and more caribou swept down 
upon the snarling and snapping coyotes. For 
one moment they tried to hold their own against 
the rain of clattering hoofs, then, with a wild 
howl, they turned tail and slunk sullenly off into 

the gloom amid the rocks. 

Perhaps some echo of the fray in the ravine had 
reached Red Dan’s sleeping ears, for he suddenly 
awoke, and found that West was not in the shack. 
Immediately he feared the worst, and, hastily 
flinging on his clothes, rushed out into the night. 
Hurrying to the bottom of the bluff, he found the 
white caribou standing guard over the half¬ 
unconscious West. 


A 
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IV. LavaUin Puxley 

S OME years ago when wandering in the 

Mozambique, I found myself in the wild 

district of the Gorongoza Mountains. The great 

triple peak of the main mountain stood out 

above the rest and the whole country round was 

covered with dense bush. Here roamed a great 

variety of game, and preying upon them night 

after night were numbers of lions, for these did 

not need to go far in search of food, and every 

night one could hear the scream of some unlucky 

buck which had been selected as a victim by the 
lions. 

The first night I heard that sullen roar I felt a 
tlurill as it was the first time in my life that I had 
been m the near neighbourhood of the king of 
beasts out of a cage, and in spite of myself it was 
almost with a feeling of awe I realised that there 
nothing between us except the canvas walls 
o my tent. And indeed it is a wonderful thing 
o hear the lion hunting in his native wilds. 

^ mutter like distant thunder and 

n* ^ ^mws nearer several lions are 
Heard calling against each other, for they usually 

unt in bunches up to six or eight; and one most 
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curious thing about their roars is that they have 
a strange power of ventriloquism probably for 
the sake of disguising their near presence from 
their intended prey, and again and again I 
have thought the hunting lions to be on one side 
of me when in reality they were in quite another 
direction. For instance, one hot night my tent 
was pitched near a water-hole—the only water 
for some miles round—and I knew that the lions 
must come there to drink; but though thiec 
lions were roaring close at hand the sounds 
seemed to come from exactly the opposite 
direction though I could see the tall elephant 
gi'ass stirring as the beasts came down to 

drink. 

The first evening I heard the distant roar 1 sat 
in the gathering gloom inside my tent to listen, 
and gradually the sounds grew louder until 
the whole air seemed full of the mighty thunder 
and even the ground seemed to shake; I think 
there is no sound in nature more impressive than 
this for it seems as if the land had taken a voice 
and’made itself heard. Then later comes the 
scream as the lion springs upon the back of his 
victim and pulls back his neck with his paw until 
it breaks; and even the huge buffalo goes down 
under the force of the lion’s paw; then, after the 
feast the lions move away, leaving the kill until 
the next evening; but as they go they give short 
growls ending in a sort of yawn like the growling 
bark of some mighty dog, until the dawn ot 
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day makes them go back to their dens in the rocks 
or into the dense cover of the bush. 

In a lonely part of the Mozambique I came 
upon a planter who had established himselt upon 
a river where no other white men were to be 
found, and here he had planted cotton and had 
hoped to make a good living; but fever—that 
curse of newly-turned ground in Africa—liad 
laid its spell upon him and when I saw him lie wiis 
unable to leave his seat by the open window ol 
his little hut, and had to live upon the guinea- 
fowl which his faithful boy shot for him. But 
below his window was a water-butt and here 
every evening it was possible to see a lioness 
coming out from the kopje opposite to drink. 

She evidently had her lair there and so every 

evening she crossed the open space and drank 

without a thought of fear (apparently) of the sick 

man who lay and watched her; and when she had 

finished she stretched and yawned as if satisfied; 

but she never took her watchful eyes off the white 

man in case of danger and the sight of those eyes 

was not easily forgotten, for they gleam ed like 

yellow fire—so full of power and warning were 
they. 

Almost the only white man living in that 
district was the Portuguese Commandant, and 
one evening I was there an aged lioness, whose 
teeth were gone and who could no longer hunt 
for prey in the open, got into the little compound, 
and there was a mighty fluttering in the hen- 
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roost where she was having her supper; but there 
was little difficulty in cornering her for she was 
killed by a shot from the Commandant’s gun, 
for the sake of saving the rest of the fowls, when 
her skin was found to be mangy in the extreme, 
for no animal would have ventured into such 
near neighbourhood to the white man unless 
driven by hunger—except when a white crosses 
the regular hunting-ground of a lion; for they 
know the danger of enclosed places erected by 
man. 

One night when an eland had been shot, the 
body was hung up late outside ray tent, and 
during the night I heard a snarling sound and 
ventured out into the open, for I found the first 
rains were falling and my tent was in danger of 
being blown away; but early next morning the 
boys pointed out the tracks where a huge lion had 
followed my footsteps and had then feasted off 
the eland of which he had eaten the leg. But, 
apparently, he had thought it wiser not to return 
to the kill, for though we watched for him next 
night and fired into the darkness whence the 
sounds of eating and snuffling came, a ly^cna was 
the only thing which rewarded our effom. 

One night matters became more serious. The 
road to Sena has its lions, but game is scarce there 
now, for settlers are opening the country farther 
up for coal and other things, and plantations are 
beginning to dot the rivers; therefore when we 
had pitched our tents near a little native village 
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of huts it was not pleasant to find that two—or 
possibly three lions—were on our track. They 
ventured right into the camp, and we found it 
better to take refuge in one of the huts, and from 
that cover we heard the lions prowling round the 
tents. But early next morning we found that 
they had not only torn the tents to pieces, but in 
their search for food had broken open our boxes, 
and the contents—some of them par tly gnawee^ — 
were thrown about in every direction; indeed, 
there was little left of which we could make use. 

When we went on to Salisbury we heard a 
curious story from a settler in an outlying 
district. He was returning to his ranch one 
evening and was driving a dog-cart, when tire 
horse showed distinct signs of terror. All at once 
the animal gave a terrified spring forward, and in 
the darkness my friend felt a severe joh and heard 
a loud thud on the road behind; after which it 
was all he could do to hold in the horse which 
bolted for home at a tremendous pace, and no 
doubt both were equally glad to reach the cover 
of the ranch. But next day the rancher went 
back along the lonely road he had travelled and 
here he found in the thick dust the marks for 
which he sought. 

For some distance the lion had evidently 
tracked the horse and cart, keeping to the cover 
of the bush on one side of the track; it had then 
evidmtly determined to make a spring and had 
left Its cover, but owing to the sudden bolting of 
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the horse, it had sprung a little short, and the 
rancher could see in the dust the marks where 
the great cat had fallen off the tail of the dog¬ 
cart, after which it had retired to the bush, for no 
lion—I believe—springs again when its first 
spring was a failure. 

Lions seem to have an accurate knowledge as to 
when a white man is armed, and though it is 
easy to call them cowards it is easier still to 
understand why an animal feare an enemy who 
carries weapons against which he knows himself 
to be unarmed and powerless; but the Com¬ 
mandant of the Gorongoza province told me how 
on one occasion, when he and his wife were 
travelling in machillas borne by native boys 
along the highroad, the boys suddenly j)ut down 
the supports of the machillas and stood still, for 
they too seem to possess an uncanny knowledge 
when lions are near. And within a irynutc or two 
a huge lion stalked slowly across the road, between 
the boys, and vanished into ihe long gi'ass on the 
other side before the white man had recovered 
from his surprise. Evidently the beast knew 
that a convoy slowly passing along did not hold 

out any dangers for him. 

Now and then one hears stories of lions who 
have been alarmed by some unwonted sound and 
becomes powerless. I heard a yarn of a rancher 
who was travelling across country, and in one 
place (in the fly belt) had only been able to procure 
a donkey to ride upon. One dajfc being caught in 
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the riins, he found himself on the bank of a small 
river which was rising rapidly, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that he got himself 
and his mount across; but as he landed upon a 
piece of ground which had become—temporarily 
—an island, he found to his horror that a Hon was 
in the same plight as himself. 

For a moment he was extremely alarmed as 
the lion was growling uneasily; but suddenly 
the donkey gave a loud bray of terror, and the 
unwonted sound seemed to alarm the lion, for he 
backed away still growHng and hid in the grass 
beyond; and here the rancher had to remain 


wondering what to expect, until the sun coming 
«.out, the water fell as rapidly as it had risen, and 
was able to cross in safety, leaving the island 
^^2?^ yily too thankful that hp had seen 
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AT GRIPS WITH A TIGER 


A. IK Strachan 

I T is in no boasting spirit that I assfitt that a 
very small percentage of the readers of this 
article can have experienced the sensations of 
being mauled by a tiger! With even greater 
confidence I can surmise that none would care to 
emulate such an adventure, but a description, 
written by one who has the knowledge of actual 
experience, may prove of interest, and may even 
have a certain amount of educative value for 
those who would follow dangerous game on foot. 

It is a good many years now since the incident 
happened, but as it not only severed my connec¬ 
tion with India, but has also compelled me to do 
without the services of two very useful Ji.mbs, it 
will be readily understood that the minutest 
detail is still engraved on my memory with a 
vividriess that is likely to remain as long as life 
lasts. 

At the time I was stationed on a Tea Estate in 
a district of Sylhet, where tigers were particularly 
numerous, constituting a very real menace to 
human life and property. Every one of these 
beasts is a potential “man-eater,” though in tlie 
great majority of cases they confined their 
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attentions to the estate cattle. Shortly before the 
incident of which I^write happened, however, 
two of my coolies had been killed—prcsmnably 
by a tigress with c^s, as in neither case was any 
attempt made by the slayer to carry off the 
victims. Each of these waT^e last of a string of 
natives traversing a jungle path on their way to 
bazaar, and as both tragedies occurred near the 
same spot it was more than likely that a tigress 
regarded the locality as sacred to her progeny 
and resented human intrusion. 

Any of these beasts that has committed such a 
crime is very apt to become confirmed in the 
habit, and the sooner it is brought to book, the 
better for the community of the district it 
frequents. On this account I never missed an 
opportunity of sitting over a “kill,” if the locality 
was at all suitable for such a y^ilj in the hope of 
reducing the numbers of these dangerous neigh¬ 
bours. In this part of Sylhet this was the only 
method available owing to the utter impossibility 
of beating the enormous tracts of jungle they 
inhabited, and to me there was an intense 
fascination in these frequently lonely watches 
apart ^altogether from the point of view of the 

bag,” though the appearance of the quarry 
certainly added considerably to the excitement, 
m the event of a wounded beast having to be 
followed up on foot there was generally enough 
and to spare in the way of thrills. 

The path on which the aforementioned tragedies 
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occurred debouched on an estate comparatively 
close to the one of which I had charge, and this 
fact was a strong inducement to accept an 
invitation from A.—the assistant of this garden— 
to sit w'ith him over a “kill” that had occurred tlie 
previous night. That afternoon—the 12th of 
August to be exact—I rode over at about three 
o’clock, w'hen A. and I at once proceeded to the 
scene of operations, as it is advisable to be in 
position in good time on such occasions. 

The spot was in a secluded corner of the estate, 
and w'c found the victim—a full-grow’n bullock— 
lying with its head doubled under it at the edge of 
some very dense jungle. A well-hidden “machan” 
had been constructed in a tree growing amongst 
the tea bushes about 20 yards from the “kill,” 
and on mounting to this we discovered that it 
commanded an excellent view of all possible 
approaches to it. Bounding the tea on our left 
was an extensive patch of grass about three feet 
high, which again w'as bounded by the jungle on 
the side farthest away from us about two hundred 
yards distant. As this formed ideal cover for the 
slayer of the bullock to lie-up in close to its booty 
I felt very sanguine of obtaining a shot, par¬ 
ticularly as the c^ass was still untouched. 

My companion had so far never seen a tiger 
outside of a menagerie, but he was not alflicted 
with nerves so w’as not likely to do anything that 
w'ould jeopardise our chances. We had taken the 
precaution to bring a cushion each, as, without 
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these, the insinuating nature of the bamboos 
forming the macHarTis apt to have a demoralising 
effect on one’s stock of patience, and to be able to 
sit in comfort adds greatly to the prospects of 
success as it obviates the necessity for move¬ 
ment. 

There is nearly always something of minor 
interest to be seen during such a vigil, and on this 
occasion it was not long before a large Monitor 
Lizard sUthered out of the grass, its long, blue, 
forked tongue flickering intermittently into view 
as it waddled leisurely in the direction of the 
bullock. Whatever hopes of obtaining a meal it 

. _ to disappointment 

owing to the fact that the tough hide f rust rated 
all its efforts to get at the tender flesh below. 
A pair of crows had little better luck as they made 
but fruitless efforts to extract the eyes, 
and the yj^es that had begun to collect in 
numbers m the neighbouring trees made no 
effort as yet to visit the kill. 

The occasional faint murmur of the voices of 
coohes remming to their lines from the outlying 
parts of tlie estate;- the distant barking of a dog; 

^ tom-tom from some 

th ^ j were the only sounds 

that had so far disturbed the stillness of the 

jungle had come no warn- 
tigemwas afoot, 

Shadows had^^^thened ominously before the 

to come down to the 


first vulture 
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feast, but its example was quickly followed by 
others which swooped down in a continuous 
stream till the body of the bullock was black 
with the loathsome birds, tearing and chattering; 
each fighting with beak, wings, and claws to 
retain its position. In the dim light the carcass 
now resembled a seetliing mass of corruption, and 
it was evident that in a very short time nothing 
would be left but the bones if these scavengers 
were left in undisturbed possession, but Nemesis 
was close at hand! 

Just when the tumult was at its height a dark, 
silent form sprang from the jungle with a 
mighty bound right into the midst of the noisy 
throng. With a loud roar of beating wings the 
vultures scattered in all directions in their frantic 
efforts to evade the death-dealing paws of the 
avenger, but of those nearest the jungle two or 
three paid the penalty. Their inanimate forms, 
seen through a haze of drifting feathers, were all 
that were left of the would-be robbers. 

All this happened so rapidly that it was difficult 
to realise that the tiger had actually arrived to 
claim its victim, but there was no mistaking the 
dark form outlined against the jungle. It stood 
motionless save for a spasmodic twitching of the 
tail, and the deathly silence that succeeded the 
hubbub of a moment before added impressiveness 
to the scene. As the beast stood broadside on to us 
I whispered to A. that this was our opportunity, 
and we simultaneously raised our weapons. 
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Aiming as nearly as I could judge in the con- 
lusing light at the fatal spot behind the shoulder 
I gave my companion the signal to fire and 
pressed the trigger. At the report a terrific uproar 
ensued, and I became aware of the obviously 
sorely stricken beast rapidly approaching the 
tree in which we were hidden in a scries of somer¬ 
saults, giving vent to the most appalling roars as 
it did so. Hastily lifting my 12 bore wliich was 
lying by my side loaded with ball and slugs, 1 
endeavoured to get in another shot, but by the 
time I got the gun to my shoulder the tiger was 
already directly under the machan and it was 
impossible to fire. 

Before I could adjust my position it had passed 
on under our tree, and in another moment had 
disappeared into the long grass that bounded the 
tea on our left. Within a few yards of the edge of 
Ais it fell, to all appearance dead, as there was no 
further sound or movement so far as we could see. 
Only then did I discover that A. had not fired a 
shot, having, in his excitement, forgotten to 
release the safety-catch of his rifle. 

We waited for some considerable time before 
venturing to leave the safety of our perch, but 
as no sign of life came from our quarry we 
eventually cautiously descended to earth. It was 
now almost dark, and as the close proximity of a 
wounded tiger (or tigress as this proved to be) is 
bad enough even in the broad light of day, we 

Id not stay longer in the vicinity than was 
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absolutely necessary. Needless to say," we also 
did our best to avoid attracting the attention of 
the beast should it be only w’ounded, during our 
s trategi c retreat. 

Without absolute knowledge that a wounded 
tiger is incapable of retaliation such a retreat in 
the dark is apt to be rather trying to the nerves, 
and neither of us felt free from apprehension till 
we were w’ell on our way back to A.’s bungalow. ^ 
On reaching this we discussed our plans for the 
morrow, and decided to ask L. (the best rifle-shot 
in the district) to accompany us, but personally 
I felt quite confident that we should find the 
beast lying dead where it had fallen amongst the 
grass. 

By 9 o’clock on the morning of the 13th of 
August (mark the date, ye superstitious!) the 
three of us had assembled in readiness for the 
“ great adventure.” Little did we realise how great 
it was to be for all of us! 

L. and A. each had .303 Army-pattern rifles, 
but the former had a 12 bore ball-and-shot-gun 
as well, while I was armed with a .405 magazine 
weapon whose stopping power had been frequent¬ 
ly tried and not found wanting. I, too, had my 
fowling-piece with a plentiful supply of ball— 
and slug— ammunition, as I had great faith in 
this for close-up work in thick jungle. My best 
tracker, “Tickao” accompanied me as extra gun- 
bearer. On the way to the scene of operations we 
picked up a band of beaters chosen as the most 
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likely td be reliable in the face of danger, and we 
felt prepared for any eventuality. 

When we arrived at the now decidedly “srnelly” 
kill we had little difficulty in finding blood 
tracks, as this was plentifully smeared on the 
vegetation, and spattered over the tea bushes 
through which the wounded beast had passed on 
her way to the grass. From a safe distance the 
beaters bombarded the spot where she had fallen 
the previous night with lumps of earth and 
stones, while tlie three of us stood at the “ ready” 
to stop a charge should such eventuate, but there 
was no response to the shower oHmSilcs. From 
this, and her behaviour the night 'E^c, I was 
quite sure that the tigress was dead, and though 
proceeded with the utmost caution, I fully 

5 ^ and stiff a^t 

tk^pot where her movements'Trd apparently 

A v^crfdtwT ‘*‘fPP'>‘"‘n'ent when we dis- 
^ad"11 ’ f *at she 

got uTand 'T.' >'=“1 eventually 

funVk We f'n directiotTrf the 

Sd we ha?^‘'^r”^ ® tiepidajion and difficulty, 
endeavo^ ,0 in 

toTnSrTn ° n°* getting 

attac” if she chose to 

'* of relief that we entered 



the bamboo jungle where we could at least see 
some distance ahead of us, but here the tracks 
were much more difficult to follow. There was 


now no doubt that the stricken beast had com¬ 
pletely recovered the use of her l imbs and was 
still in possession of considerable vitaTity, in spite 
of the quantity of blood she must have lost, 
forcing the conviction upon me that we were 
up against a muclT^more serious undertaking 
than we had at first supposed. 

While Tickao laboriously puzzled out the spoor 
we followed close on liis heels so as to be in a 
position to protect him if the beast assumed the 
offensive, but when, eventually, we reached a 
small stream that the tigress had crossed, we 
discovered that the tracks we had been following 
must have been at least three or four hours old. 
Imprinted deep in the sand b orderin g the other 
side of the stream were her “ pug^-marks”—the 
first we had seen clearly since we co mmen ced our 
hazardfiys undertaking—and as these were quite 
dry it was coneffi^e proof that the maker of 
them had crossed some considerable time before. 

The sun was now high in the heavens and the 
day decidedly warm, but after discussing the 
situation we decided to carry on as it is the duty 
of every sportsman worthy of the name to do his 
utiAost to end the sufferings of a beast he has 


tvo/mded. , , i j 

After crossing the stream, I took the lead, as 
the jungle was here so dense as to n ecessiu tc going 
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in single file, and it was up to me to take the 
greatest risk as I had wounded the animal. I was 
carrying my 12 bore loaded with ball in the right 
barrel and slugs in the left while Tickao was 
immediately Behind me with the .405. After him 
came L. with his gun-bearer, and A. brought up 
the rear as he, of course, had had no experience of 
this dangerous game. 

I had seen many tigers, and shot a few, one or 
two of which had had to be followed up on foot, 
and though I had been roared at on more than 
one occasion I had never been charged, so it was 
perhaps a case of familiarity breeding contempt. 
Anyhow I did hot think the risk was very g^eat 
as there were three guns to stop the beast should 
she prove ag gressiv e, but I was soon to find that 

the best laidscRemes . . . gang aft’ agley.” 

The spoor had led us to a “particularly^dense 
patch of jungle through which it was necessary 
to cut om way. Two natives were just ahead of 
me clearing a path when we were suddenly greeted 
with a sound I am never likely to forget, viz., the 
shor^ grating roare of a tiger that really means 
mischiefTThe men in front of me naturally beat 
a h^ry retreat to the rear, but I, thinking my 
companions were immediately behind me, stood 
my ground in the belief that we would be able to 
stop the enraged bme. Little did I know tliat I 
stood alone! My two friends had wisely followed 
the example of the natives on the first intimation 
ot danger, being naturally'under the impression 
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that I was following in the wake of the path- 
cutters. 

Owing to the density of the jungle I could see 
nothing of the beast as she came rapidly towards 
me, but the roars, and the shaking of the scrub 
through which she passed gave ampl e evidence 
of her whereabouts. There was little doubt about 
her i ntentio n to charge “home,” but the first 
view I got of her was when she sprang right over 
the scryb straight at me, and I had only time to 
snap both barrels at her while she was in the air. 
Next moment the gun wiis sent flying from my 
grasj) as I was hurled backwards, and I was at the 
mercy of a very “dg yil incarna te.” 

We came to the ground together, but fortunately 
I fell away from her. One of my l^a^y shots had 
obviously broken her back near the hind-quarters 
and she was unable to rise, but she still lad the 
use of her fore paws and teeth and these she 
utilised to the utmost of her powers. Stretching 
out the former she was able to grip me by the legs 
before I had time to struggle clear, and, dragging 
me in, she seized my left foot in her mouth and 
met her huge ci minc teeth through the thick 
shooting-boot I was wearing at the time. 

It is recorded that on occasions such as this all 
the sins of one’s past life pass rapidly before one’s 
mental vision! I have no recollection of such a 
hideous ni^tmarc passing through my brain, 
but perhaps my sub-conscious mind was aware of 
the futility of attempting to rake up my “sticky 
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past” in the time at its disposal and gave it up as 
a bad job! My one thought was—how long is tliis 
chewing-up process going to last? 

I had no feeling of fear, and felt very little pain 
till a shot rang out when a red-hot iron seemed to 
pass through the big toe of the foot that was in 
the tigress’s mouth. I am afraid it did not tend 
to allay the anxiety of my friends who had p luckilv 
returned to my rescue when I shouted to them 
that they had shot me, but the same shot had 
saved my life. At the report the hideous s narling 
roars of the beast ceased, and she sank, inert and 
lifeless, with a bullet clean through her brain. 
It was L.’s rifle that had stopped her from doing 
further damage, and to the accuracy of his 
shooting under most trying circumSTSnees I un¬ 
doubtedly owe my s alvati on. The toe broken by 
the bullet on its way through the head of the 
tigress was already doomed , but the fact that the 
pain from this cause was quite distinct from that 
for which her teeth were responsible was in¬ 
teresting. 

My foot was firmly fixed in the dead brute’s 
mouth and her jaws had to be prised apart before 
it could be released. The claws m one of her paws 
were embedded in the muscle of my right leg, but 
when they were extracted I found that I could 
stand without a great deal of in convenienc e. 

On surveying the damage it did not need the 
eye of an expert to tell me tliat my right hand 
was going to be of little further use to me, as 
s.w. r 
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every bone in it appeared to be broken though 
till then I was quite unaware of the fact that it 
had been even bitten. One of her canine teeth had 
r ipped the arm from the elbow to the wrist, and 
a paw had deeply scored my chest, but a blow 
that she had evidently meant should finish me 
had fallen harmlessly on my pi_^ helmet which 
was picked up—a trifle out of shape—many yards 
away. My foot felt ^ though it did not belong 
to me, but gave me little actual pain, so I decided 
that I would be able to walk to A.’s bungalow 
which was at least one and a half miles away. 

The beaters' va liantly w reake d veng eanc e on the 
body of the tigress with their “dhaos” (after they 
were assured that she was really dead), much to 
the de trimen t of the skin, but in any case she was 
not a particularly fine specimen, and measured 
only 8 ft. 8 in. from the nose to the tip of her tail, 
which was unusually short. 

By the time I reached the foot of the hill on 
which A.’s bungalow was situated I had lost a 
considerable amount of blood, and as my sur¬ 
roundings began to appear like a gigantic 
“catherine_whccl” of which I was the centre I 
hacrio be canded the last lap. 

Both the injured limbs had to be anyiiiLUed, 
but thanks to the skill of the doctors in charge 
of my case and to a tough constitution I made a 
good recovery, and said good-bye to India. 

^ ^ . 
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E vening was just dosing in, h eralded by’lliat 
indescribable feeling of refreshment in the 


indescribable feeling of refreshment in the 
torrid air always experienced at sea near the Equator 
when the sun is about to disappear. The men in 
the “crow’s-nests” were anxiously watching the 
declining orb, whose disappearance would be the 
signal for their release from their te dious watch. 
But to the ch agrin of every foremast hand, before 
the sun had quite reached the horizon, the officer 


up at the mainmast head, taking a final com- 
prehcnsiyc sweep with his glasses all around, 
raised the thrilling cry of “Bio—o—o—o—w.” 
And despite the lateness of the hour, in less than 
ten minutes four boats were being st renunud v 
driven in the direction of the just-sighted whale . 

Forgetting for a while their d iscontent at the 
prospect before them, the crews toiled viglirously 
to reach their objective, although not a man of 
them but would have rejoiced to lose sight of him. 
It was not so to be. At another time he would 


probably have been startled by the c lang of the 
^oa^ as they turned on the r owlocks , hut now 
- 4 xe seemed to have lost his powers of apprehension, 
allowing us to come up with him and harpoon 
him with comparative ease. 
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The moment that he felt the p rick of the keen 
iron, all his sl othfuln css seemed to vanish, and 
without giving one of the other boats a chance 
to get fast also, he milled round to windward, and 
exerting all his vast strength, rushed off into the 
night that came up to meet us like the opening 
of some dim portal into the unknown. Some 
little time was consumed in our preparations for 
the next stage of our proceedings, during which 
the darkness came down upon us and shut us in 
with our prey, blotting out our ship and the 
other boats from the styjiicd horizon left to us, 
as if they had never been. 

By some oversight, no compass was in our boat, 
and, a rare occurrence in those latitudes, the sky 
was overcast, so that we could not sec the stars. 
Also there was but little wind, our swift t rans it 
at the will of the whale alone being responsible 
for the breeze we felt. On, on we went in silence, 
except for the roar of the parted waters on either 
hand, and unable to see anything but the s pectra l 
gleam ahead whenever the great m amma] broke 
water to spout. Presently the headlong rush 
through the gloom began to tell upon everybody’s 
nerves, and we hoped, almost prayed, for a sl acken - 
ing of the rel entless speed kept up by the monster 
we had fastened ourselves to. 

The only man who appeared unmoved was the 
second mate, who was in charge. He stood in the 
bows as if carved in stone, one hand grasping his 
longHance and the other resting on his hip, a stern 
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figure whose only sign of life was his unconscious 
balancing to the lively motion of the boat. 
Always a mystery to us of the crew, he seemed 
much more so now, his i nscrutab le figure dimly 
bl otche d against the gloom ahead, and all our 
lives m his hand. For a year we had been in daily 
i ntercourse w ith him, yet we felt that we knew 
no more of the man himself than on the first 
day of our meeting. A strong, silent man, who 
never cursed us as the others did, because his 
lightest word carried more weight than their 
torrents of blasphemy, and mtljal a man who 
came as neartEe^aman’s ideal of courage, 
resourcefulness, and tenacity as we could conceive 
possible. 

Again and again, as we sped onwards through 
the dark, each of us after his own fashion analysed 
that man’s character in' a weary, purposeless 
round of confused thought, through the haze of 
which shot with dread petsisteneg the l urid phrase, 
“A lost boat.” How long we had thus been 
driving blindly on none of us could tell—no 
doubt the time appeared enormou sly p rolong ed— 

ease-up came we were all 
stilt with our long constrainf of position. All, 
mat is, but Mr. Neville our chief, who, as if in 
broad day, within a mile of the ship, gave all the 
necess^ orders for the attack. 

Again we were baffled, for in spite of his 
unprecedented run the whale began to sound. 
Hown, down, he went in hasteless, determined 
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fashion, never pausing for an instant, though we 
kept all the strain on the line that was possible, 
until the last flake of our 300 fa thoms left the tub, 
slithered throu^ the harpponer’s fingers round 
theToggerhead, and disappeared. Up flew tlic 
boat’s head with a shock that sent us all flying in 
different directions, then all was silent. Only for a 
minute. The calm, grave tones of Mr. Neville 
broke the spefl by saying, “Make yourselves as 
comfortable as you can, lads, we can do nothing 
till daylight hut watch for the ship.” 

We made an almost whispered response, and 
began our watch. But it was like trying to peer 
through the walls of an unlit ce_ll_ar, so closely 
did the darkness hen) us in. Presently down came 
the rain, followed by much wind, until, not- 
witlistanding the latitude, our teeth chattered 
with cold. Of course we were in no danger from 
the sea, for, except in the rare huyie^s, there is 
seldom any wind in those regions rising to the 
force of a gale. But the night was very long. 
Nor did our miserable anucipations tend to make 

our hard lot any easier. 

So low did we feel that when at last the day 
dawned we could not fully appreciate the signifi¬ 
cance of that heavenly sight. As the darkness fled, 
however, hope re vive d, and eager ey« searched 
every portion of the gradually lightening ring of 
blue of which we were the tiny centre. Slowly, 
fatefully, the fact was driven home to our hearts 
that what we had feared was come to pass; the 
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ship was nowhere to be seen. More than that, we 
all knew that in that most unfrequented stretch 
of ocean, months might pass without signs of 
vessel of any kind. 

There were six pounds of biscuits in one keg and 
three gallons of water in another, sufficient per¬ 
haps at utmost need to keep the six of us alive for 
a week. We looked in one another’s faces and saw 
the fear of death plainly inscribed; we looked at 
Mr. Neville’s face and were strengthened. Speak¬ 
ing in his usual tones, but with a curiously deeper 
i nflexmn in them, he gave orders for the sail to 
be set, and making an approximate course by the 
sun, we s teered t o the N.W. Even the co nsola tion 
of movement was soon denied us, for as the sun 
rose the wind sank, the sky overhead cleared and 
the sea glazed. 

A biscuit each and half a pint of water was 
served out to us and we made our first meal, not 
without secretly end eavouring to calculate how 
many more still remained to us. At Mr. Neville’s 
suggestion we sl^ltered ourselves as much as 
possible from the fierce glare of the sun, and to 
keep off thirst poured sea-water over one another 
at frequent intervals. Our worst trial for the 
pr^ent was inaction, for a feverish desire to be 
doing—something—no matter what, kept our 
nerves twitching and tingling so that it was all 
we could do to keep still. 

Of the five of us, two were Scandinavians, a 
Swede and a Dane, one, the h arponne r. was an 
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American negro, one was a Scotsman, and myself, 
an Englishman. 

Five days and nights crept away without any 
sign of change. Patience had become a habit with 
us, and the s canty allowance of food and drink 
had so reduced our vi tality that we scarcely felt 
any pain. Indeed the first two days were the 
worst. And now the doles became c rumb s and 
drops, yet still no anger, or pe eyishne ss even, 
showed itself. We could still smile sanely and 
look upon each other kindly. 

Then a heavy downpour of rain filled our water- 
beaker for us, giving us in the meantime some 
copious draughts, which, although they were 
exquisitely refreshing at the time, racked us with 
ev miriatin g pains afterwards. The last ctUHibs 
went, and did not worry us by its going, for we had 
arrived by easy stages at a physical and mental con¬ 
dition of acquiescence in the steady approach of 
death that almost amounted to indifierence. With 
U strange exception; hearing and sight were most 
acute, and thought was busy about a multitude of 
things, some of them the pettiest and most trivial 
that could be imagined, and others of the most 
tremendous import. Speech was difficult. 

The end drew near. Nothing occurred to stay 
its approach. No bird or fish came near enough 
to be caught until we were all past making an 
effort had one been needed. We had lost count 
of time, so that I cannot say how long our 
solitude had lasted, when one brilliant night as 
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I lay in a state of semi-consciousness, looking up 
into the glittering dome above, I felt a hand 
touch me. Slowly I turned my head, and saw the 
face of the negro-harpooner, who lay by my side. 
I dragged my heavy head close to his and heard 
him whisper, “I’m a goin’ an’ I’m glad. It’s as 
easy as goin’ ter sleep. So long.” And he went. 

What passed thereafter I do not know, for as 
peacefully as a tired man settles himself down into 
the embrace of a comfortable bed, heaving a sigh 
of utter content, I too slipped down into dreamless 
s lumber . 

I awoke in pain, g nawin g aches that left no 
inch of my body u nwru ng. And my first taste 
of life’s return gave me a fierce feeling of resent¬ 
ment that it would all have to be gone through 
again. I felt no gratitude for life spared. That 
very night of my last consciousness the whaler 
that rescued us must have been within a few 
miles, for when we were sighted from her crow’s- 
n«t at daybreak we were so near that they could 
distinguish the bodies without glass. 

There were only three of us still alive, for Mr. 
Neville, the harpooner, and the Swede being dead, 
the rescuers said that except for the e maciated 
condition of our bodies we all looked likelk?^s. 
There were no signs of pain or struggle. It was 
nearly two months before we, who had thus been 
brought back to a life of care and toil, were able 
to resume it, owing to our long c rampe d position 
as much as to our lagk of strengtfi. 
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William Macmillan 

I F a farmer on the Kennebeck Road hadn’t 
neglected to repair his section of the highway, 
this story would never have been written, and the 
citizens of a certain large city would have enjoyed 
the unique opportunity of owning, by way of their 
great zoological park, the sole living representa¬ 
tive, in captivity, of the Behring Sea Otter, the 
rarest fur-bearing animal in the world. 

While the young sea otter—he was scarcely 
more than a pup—didn’t know that he had a 
name, a single glance at his mahogany brown, 
silver-sprinkled coat would have convinced even 
the most sceptical that the appellation Silvertip 
was partiailarly appropriate. Full four feet in 
length, his cylindrical body, graceful as a seal’s, 
ended in a long powerful tail astonishingly thick 
at the base. While his feet were really too in¬ 
significant to count much, he carried a most 
imposing set of whiskers, and jaws full of blunt 

pebbly teeth. 

Born to the purple, and with the blood of kings 
and princes throbbing in his veins, Silvertip had 
been careless enough to run foul of a fisherman s 
net in a shallow bay of the far-away Aleutian Sea. 
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The early period of his captivity had been a 
time of horror and loathing. For days and days 
he had cowered, panting, in a rough crate on the 
slanting deck of a foul-smelling schooner, only 
to be transferred, teons later, it seemed to the 
tortured exile, to the noisome darkness of a 
railway car, consigned, as it turned out later, to 
a zoo in the cast noted for its liberal payments. 

The official responsible for the sea otter’s safe 
arrival proved himself a real man on the job in 
the first part of that night-marish journey. 
Finally convinced that his costly charge was 
suffering agonies from the heat and lack of salt 
water, he arranged to have the crate trucked 
across Kennebeck Junction in time to make 
connections with the east-bound flyer, thus saving, 
he figured, a long wait at the junction depot. 

By ^ the time the truckman had backed his 
machine up to the railway car for the crate, his 
vehicle was full, and Silvertip’s prison had to be 
lulled on the tailboard. It was fairly late by this 
time, almost dark in fact, and the driver was tired 
from a long day’s work—which accounts, perhaps, 
for the careless way in which he fastened the 
well-worn ropes. 

Tl^re was a saying about the junction that 
anything could happen on the Kennebeck Road. 
Suvertip’s journey, that evening, proved the truth 
ot the tradition. Half-way to his destination the 
tmek bounced over a couple of rocks, hit the edge 
or a hole with a spring-breaking jar, and jolted 
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the Otter’s crate to the roadway, where it collapsed 
like a house of cards. 

Temporarily dazed by the shock, Silvertip forced 
his way through the tangled mass of wire and 
wood and winnowed the stifling night air in an 
instinctive search for water. Then the pounding 
of the truckman’s boots roused him to a sense of 
danger, and he plunged awkwardly into the bushes 
fringing the highway just as the angry truckman 
rounded the car. 

Leaping into the brush at the otter’s heels, the 
man beat wildly about in vain endeavour to locate 
him. But having found water in the bottom of a 
ditch, Silvertip flattened himself on the bottom 
and buried his flat velvety nose in the mud; raising 
his big round head only after the truck had 
chugged away into the dark. 

While Silvertip’s sudden transition from crate 
to ditch, from captivity to freedom, had saved 
him—had he but known it—from a fate a thousand 
times worse than death, he was still far from being 
at home. The thin cold trickle of the fresh water 
over his dry back was far far different from the 
exhilarating tingle of his native salt water, and 
the clammy grass had nothing in common with 
the friendly kelp of his sea-grit home. That 
ditch, nevertheless, in a way of speaking, was a 
step in the right direction. Still cramped and sore 
from his long confinement, he pushed his way 
slowly and painfully down its narrow confines. 

Had the farmer along whose property trickled 
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the canal realised that a thousand dollar otter was 
lurching down its shallow waters, he would 
probably have immediately set out to find him. 
Men and guns, however, were the least of Silver- 
tip’s worries just then. Cows, for instance, stupid, 
friendly creatures to all the world, almost 
frightened him out of his wits. While the 
matutinal crowing of an early rising rooster 
drove him into a panicky flight that ended 
only under the protecting shadows of an old 
bridge. 

How the bewildered otter managed to survive 
the thousand-and-one perils of the succeeding day 
is an inexplicable mystery. Peril, stark terrorising 
peril, rose up on every side, but the Goddess of 
otters whoever she was—must have laid some 
kind of charm about him, because he emerged 
from the trials of the day, badly frightened, but 
unscathed. Once, a boy, a tiny trusting fellow, 
sat on the edge of tlie bridge and lowered a string 
into the water in a make-believe attempt to fish. 
He spotted the long quivering form of the alien 
in the shadows, and watched him in open- 
moutlied wonder. When he left, a big yellow dog 
chased a musk-rat right under the bridge and 
almost took a fit when Silvertip reared up in the 
dai^ess and darted downstream in terror. 

Had that dog possessed half as much courage 
as size he could have made short work of the 
otter—handicapped as he was in a strange 
element. Fortunately even more frightentd than 
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Silvertip, he turned tail with a yelp and tore up 
the bank and out of sight. 

Towards noon, when the heat of the sun on 
his back was well-nigh unbearable, and the 
grinding pains of an empty stomach were 
blunting a lot of his earlier caution, he stumbled 
on some fresh water clams. Evil-tasting, insipid 
things, these clams, compared to the ones upon 
which he had first cut his stubby teeth. He 
accepted them philosophically, however, and 
secretly hoped for more tasty morsels later on. 

Late that afternoon the increasing depth and 
width of the canal down which he was splashing 
must have warned the otter that more desirable 
water lay ahead, because he gradually gave way 
to uncontrollable excitement. Taking advantage 
of every opportunity to put his swimming powers 
to less constricted use, he forged steadily ahead, 
till dusk found him diving into the clear cold 
depths of a beaver lake in the heart of an ancient 

wood. 

Strictly speaking, of course, that tranquil lake 
was a terribly insignificant blob of water com¬ 
pared to the limitless expanse of his never-to-be- 
forgotten sea. The depth of water, however, gave 
him a chance to kick the kinks out of his muscles, 
and he proceeded to put on a private swimming 
exhibition that could have had no duplicate in 
any other fresh-water lake in the world. 

It didn’t take the sea otter more than a short 
half-hour to explore the tree-fringed sliores of the 
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lake and plumb its deepest hole. The few foul¬ 
smelling clams and shells he managed to pick up 
from the muddy bottom didn’t do more than just 
take the edge off his appetite, and he nabbed a 
couple of three-pound trout for dessert. 

Not being much of a nocturnal wanderer, 
Silvertip became more and more subdued with 
the coming of darkness. The plopping of musk¬ 
rats filled him with vague apprehensions, and the 
swirl of lazily-feeding trout caused him to turn 
double somersaults. 

Suddenly realising that the long day’s travel 
and excitement had left him weary and shaking, 
he splashed cautiously up the inlet till he found 
a large clump of swamp grass partially inundated. 
This being the nearest thing to the velvety kelp 
beds that, nightly, had formed his cradle back 
there in the storm-tossed place of his birth, he 
stretched out his four odd feet of exquisite fur and 
fell fast asleep. 

Had it not been for the perennial feud between 

a hoary old land otter—a first cousin of Silvertip’s, 

by the way—and the colony of beavers—two 

generations of them—inhabitating that particular 

lake, it is probable that the sea otter, than whom 

there was no more peaceful creature in all the 

world, would have eventually reached his natural 

habitat, the sea, without experiencing the fearful 

adventure that almost cost him his life, and which 

left mm with scars that he would carry for the 
rest of his life. 
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Silvertip hadn’t been cuddled in the damp 
embrace of that grass clump an hour before the 
beavei'S sensed his presence. Quitting the never- 
ending task of keeping the dam in repair, two 
bright-eyed scouts, moving as silently as wraiths, 
hovered about the inlet till an involuntary quiver 
of the sleeper’s long body disclosed his retreat. 

Since beaver eyes are not particularly good—as 
eyes go—it is quite probable that the two young 
beavers mistook Silvertip for their old enemy. 
Sinking from sight without the usual tail-splash, 
they shot away under the surface, carrying word 
to their waiting people that the hated otter had 
once again invaded their stronghold, which, by 
right of priority of lease, as it were, they had 
held for three or four generations. 

The original cause o^ die beavers’ wrath and 
enmity must have been a rare old warrior, because 
his reported presence brought the entire beaver 
colony out to vanquish him. Moving up the lake 
in a solid phalanx of bobbing heads, they con¬ 
centrated on the intake with breath whistling 
angrily through pumping nostrils. 

Silvertip’s first inkling of danger came when 
the wash from the agitated swimmers rippled up 
over his nose and into his eyes. Awake on the 
instant, he swung about to face that array of 
sinister-looking heads. Never having seen a 
beaver before, he, of course, had no conception ot 
their superlative ability eitlier as swimmers or 
fighters. Sensing only that dreadful danger lay 
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in their direction, he slid off the grass like an eel 
and shot farther up the inlet at a speed that must 
have astounded the watching householders. 

The sea otter’s behaviour was so different from 
that of his land cousin, who, it seemed, was many 
times more pugnacious and combative than he, 
fooled the beavers so completely that he had time 
to reach the narrowest part of the intake before 
they recovered from their astonishment. 

Not for nothing, though, had this same colony 
of beavers owned all ingress and egress to that 
particular forest-hidden lake. Battle was the very 
breath of life to tlieir nostrils. Bringing into play 
the astuteness that had defied invasion from a 
dozen different enemies, they now divided forces. 
While one group blockaded access to the lake, 
another worked above the floundering sea otter 
by way of a parallel stream that he, naturally, 
knew nothing about. 

Taking Silvertip on the Bank, this latter group 
rushed so ferociously that, throwing all caution 
to the winds, he swung about and shot lakewards 
like a frost-coated arrow; tearing through the 
cordon of beavers before they could even guess 
what was happening. 

With the entire lake for a battle-ground the 
pupuit waxed fast and furious. Terrified by the 
grim mtensity and persistence of Ids pursuers, 
Silvertip dodged and somersaulted with all the 
skiU at his command. In a straight-away race he 
undoubtedly would have left the slower-moving 
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beavers far, far behind. But speed, as it happened, 
was the last thing in the world the beavers 
depended on. And whenever the otter swung to a 
turn it was to find a yellow-toothed enemy 
snapping at his flanks. 

Had Silvertip been a land otter, he could have 
shot up on the shore and, figuratively speaking, 
thumbed his nose at his attackers. A thousand 
generations of sea-roving forebears, unfortunately, 
had deprived him of easy locomotion on land, so 
he had, perforce, to continue matching his wits 
and swimming powers against those of the 
talented beavers. 

It is fair to assume that the beavers realised by 
now that their quarry was not the familiar old 
land otter they had battled on so many other 
occasions. To them, however, any otter was an 
enemy, whether he wore a scarred old coat like 
that of their ancient foe, or a frost-sprayed one 
like that of the sea-born, and they continued to 
press the pursuit. 

For all his wonderful ability as a swimmer, the 
sea otter was poorly equipped with weapons with 
which to meet such determined fighters as the 
beavers. In the ocean surges and surf-beaten rocks 
of his rugged home he had no need of defensive 
weapons, since few living creatures had the speed 
and daring to challenge his safety in his native 
element. 

The battle that followed, nevertheless, could 
quite properly be called an epic of hidden waters. 
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Outnumbered by the powerfully built engineers 
the sea otter fought a losing battle from the very 
beginning. Dodging and twisting about with 
dazzling speed, Silvertip, realising that he was 
fighting now for his life, suddenly rushed his 
enemies with wide-open jaws. 

The beavers gave ground under that furious 
charge. But even as the nearest ones shot over or 
under him, others ripped his flanks with eviscerat¬ 
ing teeth till he was nearly frantic with pain. 

Had a human chanced upon that hidden lake 
in those last hectic moments, he would have 
wondered at the boiling water and the twisting, 
darting shadows beneath the agitated surface. 
Up and down the lake the battle raged. First one, 
then the other side would gain an ever-so-slight 
advantage, only to lose it before being able to 
inflict any serious damage. Silvertip’s iron jaws 
snapped right and left at heavy-shouldered 
beavers, while yellow fangs snicked at his sinuous 
flanks like machine guns. 

Sheer weight of numbers finally prevailed, 
however, and Silvertip, cornered in the shallows 
near the dam, was forced, much to his intense 
disgust to scramble ashore as best as he could. 
In the twinkling of an eye, as it were, the creature, 
that but a moment before had been a veritable 
poem of motion in the water, was transformed 
into the most ungainly creature imaginable. 
Moving with all the awkwardness of a seal, he 
lurched up the steep bank, falling heavily on his 
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nose every now and then as his ridiculously short 
legs gave way under his weight. 

Though the beavers, arrogant in this their 
latest conquest, scrambled ashore and sent the sea 
otter on his way with a volley of furious hisses, 
their margin of victory was so slight they were 
glad to plunge back into the lake and make for 
their den. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that, just at 
this particular moment, Silvertip’s morale was at 
zero. Aching in every muscle, his costly coat 
slashed and torn, he forced his way through the 
bracken atop the dam and winnowed the air 
through his delicately atuned nostrils. 

The new day, bright with its promise of heat— 
and flies—was breaking over the horizon as the 
otter—an alien in a strange and hostile land— 
suddenly stiffened at the far away smell of salt 
water wafted to his nostrils on the morning wind. 

For a brief second he stood there as if carved 
from stone. Then, with never a look behind him, 
plunged into the shallow waters of the outlet, his 
face set towards the distant sea, where lay plenty 
of room to roam, and where one was not awakened 

in the middle of the night by pugnacious beavers. 

•• \ 




THE MASTER OF THE GLEN 


y. C. Brhtow-Noble 

F or five whole years the golden eagle, and his 
mate, had been rulers of the mountains at the 
head of the lake. Few other living things, bird or 
animal, dare venture far up those mountain sides. 

There the proud bird stood on one of the 
highest points, his piercing, far-visioned eyes 
always searching the surrounding valleys, and 
now and again leaving his post of vantage and 
presently returning with quarry, clenched in his 
powerful, cruel talons, now a hare, now a rabbit, 
now some bird, his flight slow and majestic, 
except when he struck. Then it could hardly have 
been swifter; hardly more silent.. A hover in the 
sky, a lightning rush to the earth, and the victim 
was in those strong as steel talons and being borne 
^acefully away to his queen. Now, however, 
there had con^e one, not so powerful, but far 
more clever than the eagle on to the scene. Deep 
own in the glen, in the heart of the mountain, 
^ge, handsome wild cat had recently taken 
up hs abode with his mate and her four kittens. 

inar ^ ^ Tctreat, almost 

m^cessible to human beings. But almost im¬ 
mediately the cat saw the haughty eagle, and his 

8S 
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instinct told him that he might not find it as 
desirable a home as at first he thought; that at 
all events caution and stealth must be his watch¬ 
words or he and his family would soon fall 
victims to the bird. And as quick as the cat was 
to see the eagle, the latter was as quick to see the 
fine, evenly striped, miniature tiger, and at once 
there came thoughts of a meal into his mind. 
But he was quick to realise that that meal was to 
be more elusive than any in the past; that, indeed, 
he was up against a problem more difficult to 
solve than he had ever had before. 

Scarcely a day passed without his seeing the cat, 
but there always looked up at him those calm, 
strong, yellow eyes, holding him in the sky as 
it were. Now and again he ventured one of his 
lightning rushes, but always in vain. He could 
never catch the cat unawares. As he dived head¬ 
long through the air, the beautiful creature leapt 
lightly into secure cover, or into his den in the 
rocks, where the shc-cat and kittens lay, and as 
the eagle came near spat and hissed defiance. 

At length there came other thoughts into the 
cat’s mind, apart from those of self-protection. 
There came thoughts of a fight and victory. The 
shc-cat and kittens were always hungry, and he 
himself was beginning to find it none too easy to 
get sufficient food for himselh The truth was 
there was not enough on and in the vicinity or 
the mountains for all, and the winter was draw ing 
near. When at last it came the cat realised they 
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might all soon be on the verge of starvation. By 
hook or by crook the eagle must be got rid of; 
he must be attacked and killed. And presently 
the cat began to make his plans accordingly. 
Always when possible did he keep his rival in 
sight, and the bird in time, divining his thoughts, 
fully reciprocated the antagonism. 

Determined as he felt the cat was to master and 
kill him, he became as determined that it should 
be the other way about. He was as determined to 
kill the cat. Thoughts to the contrary he could 
not conceive. Indeed, that he himself might be 
mastered and killed never entered his exalted 
mind. His only difficulty, as far as he could see, 
was to catch the cat unawares and thus be able 
to put an end to him. But that eventually he 
would do so he had not the least doubt. 

The cat in his turn was quietly confident. But 
he realised that to achieve his end he must place 
himself in danger, a big risk to take. 

One clumsy movement, for instance, and he 
knew he would be doomed. He would be caught 
up in those relentless talons and literally squeezed 
to death. He would be at his last gasp before the 
eagle would be many feet in the air. Then his 
family, he knew only too well, would all quickly 
fall easy prey to the bird. As it was, to protect 
them was costing him many anxious moments. 
The kittens were constantly taking risks, that 
caused him the greatest anxiety, and kept him 
always on the alert. 
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Still he enjoyed it all; such was his nature. He 
was born to battle and protect; he fully realised 
this. His anxiety was his chief interest in life. 
Then he kept in mind that he had one big ad¬ 
vantage over his foe. He could see to hunt for 
food during the night; the eagle could not. 
Often as he slunk to and fro in the starlight he 
looked up at the crag on which the eagle and his 
queen slept, and wondered if a successful attack was 
possible under the night’s friendly mantle. To 
climb so high he did not doubt his abilities, and 
it was only the realisation that he might find him¬ 
self in difficulties with both birds that for some 
time kept him from venturing the hazardous 
undertaking. 

At last, however, lie came to a decision. He 
would at least climb to the birds and then decide 
if an attack was wise or not. The selected night 
was a little darker than usual and the mountain 
tops were capped with a thick coat of snow. Four 
hundred feet he had to climb and leap, but once 
on his way he never faltered, leaping from 
boulder to boulder with the ease and grace of a 
mountain goat, running up the perpendicular 
heights, leaping across the deep, black chasms, 
walking along ledges only a few inches wide, and 

always ascending higher and higher. ^ 

At length the cat found himself within three 
feet of the great birds, and for the first time he 
felt a little fear of them. It was all such a strange 
and wonderful experience, and, truth to tell, it 
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fascinated him as much as it startled him. The 
birds were quietly sleeping with their heads 
tucked beneath a wing, their bodies rising and 
falling to their regular breathing, but otherwise 
they were as motionless, as silent, as the moun¬ 
tains themselves. 

The cat crouched as low as possible, but dare 
not attack. He could distinguish the male, but 
the birds were so close together that he knew an 
attack would be futile. This fully realised, he 
began to back, slowly and noiselessly, resolved to 
return straight away to the glen, but not dis¬ 
satisfied that he had made the exploration. He 

^ ^ higher than that on which 

the birds rested, probably a couple of feet, and as 
he retreated, for the present, inch by inch, he 
isplaced a stone, which fell between them. 
Instantly the eagles awoke and jumped several feet 
apart. Now the cat did not hesitate for a fraction 
of a second. Though now a good six feet away, he 

u' being to alight on the male 

eagle s shoulders. But as he flashed, a grey and 

black stre^, through the air, the bird was just 
too quick for him. 

shot over 

he before 

his few n landing. He fell on 

a itde ’sh experience, except 

L softlv H ’ h. As, presently, 

Slen he looked back and 
P and saw the eagles peering down into the 
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darkness, both obviously greatly infuriated and 
not a little puzzled. Then the cat felt that, though 
he had not achieved anything, he had at least come 
out victorious in the first round; that he had 
scored on points. The glen reached, he crept into 
the den in which the cat and four kittens lay, and 
snuggled down amongst them, and there the 
whole family slept, as warm and as snug as 
could be. 

The male cat awoke with the dawn, and looking 
skywards saw both eagles, flying into the sur¬ 
rounding country, returning with food and 
glaring threateningly into the glen as though 
now quite satisfied who was the disturber of their 
slumbers and the more determined to destroy the 
cat. The handsome creature merely gazed up at 
the birds, calmly and coolly as before, as though 
he felt it was now only a matter of time before 
he achieved his object. 

It was a little later that it dawned on him that 
he must arm himself with an accomplice, to be 
used in the shape of a decoy, and began to ponder 
who the accomplice should be. It was only a few 
days before he came to a decision. Among his 
family was a kitten smaller than the rest, a 
weakling, and as is the case with such little wild 
animals, despised and often treated roughly by 
the rest of the family, and somewhat neglected 
by the mother. This little, weak kitten then, the 
cat, which hitherto had been as cruel'io it as the 
rest of the family, decided should be his accom- 
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plice, and began at once to make it his special 
charge, hunting for it constantly, feeding it with 
the most dainty morsels of his victims, keeping 
it with him day and night, and grooming it 
himself. He did not wish it to come to any harm 
and did not intend it to do so, for without its help 
he felt it would be difficult to achieve his end. 

His first thoughts were to get it fully to realise 
that the eagles were enemies always to be on his 
guard against. . . . Whenever he saw them in the 
sky he would attract the kitten’s attention to them 
by looking up at them, pretending he feared them, 
and then seeking the shelter of the den or jumping 
into some other place where he was secure from 
harm. The kitten was a quick and willing pupil, 
and began to learn at once to follow his handsome 
parent’s example. He was not long, moreover, in 
getting into his little, wise head that there was 
some special object, on his parent’s part, in 
training him to behave in this way. 

'' 8 “''' *0 '““'r warning of the 
Ami danger, and they both sought safety. 

Jeo' “"“y « -"“y' *0 eagle ali 

the cat and i™'"® and more infuriated at 
him and bin tmpudence, as it seemed to 
attempts' -kless in his 

be«lfevtn'morT““'"® V cat 

painstaking with its charge. 
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He had not forgotten his experience on the 
mountain top and had resolved there should be 
no mistake in the future. That, he now told 
himself, had been a reckless and senseless venture, 
and he was resolved never to make such a mistake 
again, but next time he struck, to do so with 
deadly certainty of his prey. 

He was not particular when the opportunity 
came. He was quite content to wait his time, 
and he had no doubt about his abilities to deal 
with the enemy as he desired. Then, and only 
then, he realised, would there be food and to spare 
for himself and his family, and such friends as a 
few hawks and a few poor, old carrion crows 
tliat croaked dismally on the naked branches of 
the few small, stunted trees, all the time living in 
deadly fear that they might be the next victims 
of the eagles’ greed, yet loving the district so 
much, because it was their home, that they could 
not leave it. 

Presently the cat began to get the kitten to 
expose itself whilst he himself lay in ambush, and 
called to it to come to him only when the eagle 
was making one of his headlong swoops. 

By the end of the month the kitten, owing to 
the careful attention it had received, was no 
longer a weakling, but fat and chubby, and nearly 
as clever as the cat himself in playing with the 
eagle Then at last the cat resolved the time had 
come to carry out his plan of campaign. By this 
time the eagle’s rage at the insults, as they seemed 
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to him, that the cat and kitten had thrown at it, 
had advanced to a frenzy, and his recklessness was 
verging on the insane. It was a bright, sunny 
morning when the cat decided to make the 
attempt on the great bird’s life. He himself took 
up a position in a hole in the mountain side, large 
enough to spring from with ease, the entrance to 
which was shielded from view by a coarse erowth 
of grass. 

The kitten basked in the sun a few feet away. 
It was a spot a good mile from the glen, and one 
where the eagle had never seen the cat and kitten 
betore. As the bird left the crag on this particular 

mormng, and looked down, he congratulated 

nimseit. The kitten seemed so completely at his 
mercy. As was his custom first, he thoroughly 
reconnoitred the position to satisfy himself there 
no trap and nothing to fear. 

rirril 11 large 

th riveted on, as he 

he ^ ^ sy/oop. Through the air 

meZd slightly 

gl Her. resembling polished steel. 

kittemboth cat and 

sprint irlnrit bis 

shoulders of the 

place in the hole. Anything more 
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clever in the realms of nature it is difficult to 
conceive. And as the cat pounced on his prey deep 
into the flesh he dug his claws, and so fixed himself 
as though held by a vice. At almost the same 
instant, moreover, he made his teeth meet as far 
up the eagle’s neck as possible. High into the air 
the bird rushed with his deadly rider, panic- 
stricken at the thought he had been trapped so 
neatly, yet realising that of a certainty he was 
doomed. Three times, he called frantically to his 
mate, and the bird, accepting the warning, left 
the mountain top and fled never to return. 

The cat did not move. He simply held tight, 
relaxing and tightening his teeth. The eagle felt 
the warm blood gushing from the wound; felt 
himself beginning to grow weak; felt his wings 
beginning to lose their power and support of his 
body, and now gradually began to drift lower 
and lower. Not long after this he landed with a 
flop, still able to stand up, but unable to rise again. 
It was now that the struggle began in earnest. 
Back went the eagle’s head to try and seize the cat. 
But the latter was not to be outwitted in this way. 
Without moving the position of his feet, he seized 
the bird’s throat and matters were now worse 

for the eagle than before. 

The cat held his head between his shoulders, 
’and the hlood was seen oozing from the wound 
in %!he throat. The eagle had made another 
mistake, and one that this time was to prove fatal. 

Now the bird dropped to the ground, and there 
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he lay, his wings outspread, his whole body ^ 

relaxed, his eyes glassy, conscious that his last 

moments were at hand. Presently he collapsed 

completely, and not till then did the cat release ' 

his hold. Then proudly he stood a little way back, 

alternately grooming his coat and contemplating 

the eyes that in another moment or two were 

destined to close for ever. There then came the 

little decoy kitten, very softly, and with an air of 

slight indifference, then the whole family, to tear 

the feathers out of the body, scatter them with 

joy to the four winds, and enjoy the feast of their 
lives. 



THE WILD DOGS OF THE JUNGLE 


fV. Gilhespy 
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W ORD ran through the jungle that the wild 
dog pack was on the march. It was travelling 
northward, eating almost every living thing 
which lay in its path. 

How are such messages carried? The wild bo^, 
returning from the swanip in the cool dawn, saw 
the deer travelling when they should be feeding. 
Startled mothers were coaxing weary fawns along; 
old stags and young, cjmal and sa mbhur were 
running together. The pliara deer, who loves the 
deep shade of the jungle, was travelling over open 
country. 

More and more deer, all travelling from the 
south, or making a break for the open lands. A 
mother bear and two cubs; a tiger that snarled as 
he ran, but kept on running. Then a squ^ct of 
wild pig—in his do main and without fear or 

hesitation. * • u v 

That old boar did not wait, he set off with his 

family. Well did the jungle dwellers know that 

those which did not leave quickly would not leave 

at all; they would serve to feed the wild dogs. 

Now the wild dog is a small, insignificant little 

beast. Alone, he would be no match for a really 
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good terrJe n but he is never seen alone; he is too 
wise for that. They hunt in huge packs: they 
obey pack law; their intelligence is only equalled 
by their wonderful patience. 

So, though they do not prey on the flesh eaters, 
those fled because they knew that soon there 
would be nothing left in the jungle for them to 
eat. But a panther was eating a young buck and 
the forerunners of the pack po unced onltT The 
panther struck right and left, killing two of the 
wild dogs, and the others drew back. One of them 
uttered a long howl and that panther began to 
think he had made a mistake. 

He was right. From the south, from tlie east 
and the west came answering howls. Single, in 
twas and threes, the wild dogs surrounded him 

and lay down; more came, dozens of them. There 

was something terrible about their grim waiting; 

the panther stole away and the packT^d finished < 

mat buck and were gnawing the’Eones before he 
nad gone many yards. 

followed him—scores of them; all 
him. He climbed a tree and his tormentors dis- 

and opportunity to kill 

snanneH head to drink they 

snapped at his heels. Not till he was nearly worn 

attaa him, sat^gdy he fought for his life-and 
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Then the pack went on; they killed all there 
was to kill of the beasts which had not fled. 
Nothing was too big for them, nothing too small. 
They travelled on till they came to open country; 
the wild dog h ates open country and villages, and 
he could not turn back, for, to the south, the 
jungle was sm oulderi ng after a forest fire. On 
the cast of the jun^e the river flowed and the 
pack would not cross that; the wild dog hates 
water, especially the river, which is i nfeste d by 
crocodiles. 

So die pack was forced to eat the sheep, goats 
and cattle which grazed right up to the edge of 
the jungle. The villagers could do little to prevent 
them; the wild dogs could crawl through the 
long coarse grass and surround a cow or a flock 
of sheep without being seen. Then one dog would 
show himself for a moment, another and another; 
always between the cattle and the village, always 
slowly forcing the beast into the jungle where, 
in a few minutes, it would be killed and eaten. 

The lean village dogs were of little use, but 
Baldoo, the village head man, owned a dog of 
enormous size and courage which had been given 
him by a British officer. Khanoo was an Irish 
wolfhound that had been trained to hunt; he iiad 
been the leader of a “bobbery” pack and had 
helped to destroy jackals,'wolVes and hyenj^ . 

When Baldoo saw one of his calves going slowly 
towards the forest in a peculiar manner, he called 
his dog; Khanoo hurried towards the calf, for 
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he had learned to drive cattle. Five wild dogs 
were creeping slowly, slowly towards the terrified 
little beast, driving it steadily towards the jungle. 

Five dogs to one; but five were not enough, 
for the dog which faced them was Khanoo. There 
were not enough wild dogs in the whole of the 
Indian jungles to make him tu rnjail. They might 
surround and kill him; he might die fighting, 
but he certainly would not leave that calf to die 
while he lived. 

The wild dog fights with great cunning. Two 
of them faced the wolfliound while three closed 
in behind him. They had no intention of seizing 
him; one would snap, then another and another 
till the big dog was worn out. That was their 
plan, but Khanoo did not wait to let them and 
run, nip and run till he was weary. 

One jump took him on the top of a wild dog; 
he killed it as quickly as a terrier kills a rat, turned 
just as quickly and seized another. The remaining 
three fled, they did not believe in that kind of 
fighting; they scuttled to the jungle, and their 
long howl was thTsI^al cry for the Aill pack to 
gather. 

It was their war cry, and it brought up an army 
prepared for battle. Baldoo was closing the gate 
of the pe^ after driving the calf inside, as the 
pack emerged from the jungle. He saw them and 
fled to his house; Klianoo saw them and sprang 
to the top of the calf shed as the pack came up. 

There was one dog in that great l^ion whose 
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right it was to open the battle. The leader must 
have known that he was going to certain death 
when lie cla mbered to the roof, but the wild dog 
is ready to die foFhis principles—such as they are. 

Before he could get a foothold Khanoo seized 
him and flung him back—dead. Then he began 
to kill in grim earnest. With their leader gone all 
discipline vanished; from every side the pack was 
scrambling up, Khanoo turned and met them. 
The wild dogs were clinging to the edge, each 
struggling for a foothold as he sl ashed at them 

with his powerful jaws. 

Still they came and still they died. Against the 
wolfhound’s mighty strength and crushing jaws 
they had no chance whatever; besides, lie could 
seize them by the neck before they could reach 

him. , , , n 

But each dog which scrambled up and was Hung 

back was tearing away alutlTmore of the straw 

thatch, getting a firmer foothold* Soon Khanoo 

had to keep turning more swiftly, soon the wild 

dogs could reach him. They died as the others 

had died, but not quite so swiftly. 

He was tiring. As fast as he dis^at^hed those 
fierce little warriors, others came on. On the 
ground beneath he saw a seething multitude of 
little yellow forms, each struggling to reach him, 
each panting to kill or be killed. The wild dog 
iieithe^r gives nor expects quarter when the battle 

They reached the roof at last, a dozen at a time. 
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Khanoo fought as few dogs had ever fought. His 
great speed would have enabled him to spring 
clear and escape, only his grand courage bade him 
fight while life remained. 

He went down at last—still fighting. He rose 
and fought back the little yellow d emons ; there 
were scores of them climbing to the roof now and 
he knew that the end could not be long delayed. 

It came suddenly. The weight of the pack was 

too much for the th atch; it went down on the 

frightened calves below, and with it went a 

snailing, worrying crowd. The calves went down 

beneath the fighting mass, and heilawcd in pain 
and fear. 

Their mothers heard them and crashed through 
the dividing palings, helloing the tribal call of 
the Indian cattle. Out on the grazing plain other 
cows heard it; the bulls heard it. The young 
cattle in the fields heard it; the patient bullocks 
m the plouglis heard it—and were patient no 
longer. They smashed their neck yokes or dragged 
them with them as they charged. 

Before that irr^is^le charge even the tiger 
seeks cover. Long covered horns flung the wild 
dogs m every direction; there was nothing left 
for Khanoo to do, for the survivors of the pack 
were racing towards the jungle. Behind them 
the cattle, the bulls in the lead, the cows 

following with the 

Through the jungle the pack raced, behind 
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them thundered the angry herd. No time to turn, 
no chance to seek cover. Straight to a V-shaped 
bend in the river the pack were driven; there they 
halted, but only for a moment. There were many 
crocodiles in the river, but there were many more 
angry cattle behind. 

They chose the river—and returned no more. 
Some reached the other side, some did not. Perhaps 
the crocodiles know what happened to the rest. 









THE CORAL PRISON 


A D. 

I WAS on a whaling vessel which had put in at 
one of the South Sea islands to*'refit. Among 
the natives who came on board was a fellow who 
brought pieces of coral to sell. Asked where he 
got them, he pointed to a.J)ay off the extremity 
of the island, beyond which ^^re was a coral reef. 
Next morning the first officer^o'k a party of us 
to do some coral fishing for o^ij^sIVcs. We took 
with us a stout net, so prepared as easily 

the coral branches under the sea. ^ . 

Reaching the middle of the bay we cSst our nat^ 
which soon caught a branch. Cautiously ami 
steadily we pulled upon the rope, when all of a 
sudden up came the net, empty. Then we beheld 
a singular spectacle—about ten fathoms ahead 
of the boat rose a huge turtle, with a large branch 
of beautifully red coral fast to its shell. The 
turtle, swimming about under water, had got 
partially entangled in our net, to which was also 
attached the coral branch. He had succeeded in 
freeing himself, but in doing so had earned the 
branch away with him. “Here’s a double prize.” 
cned the mate, as, catching up a harpoon, he 
ordered the men to row hard after the turtle, 
now making straight for the reef. We failed to 
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overtake the creature before it reached its objective. 

As we came up to the reef, one of the men, 
leaning over the bow, pointed to an opening in 
the coral about ten feet down in the clear watk 
where the turtle could be plainly seen in a cave¬ 
like aperture, large enough to contain two or 
three men. “If we only had Morok here,” cried 
the mate. Morok was a Maori, who could remain 
under water longer than any man I ever saw. It 
struck me, however, that no particular skill as a 
swimmer was required to get into this cave. All 
that was necessary was to be slender enough to 
be able to pass through the aperture forming the 
mouth of the cave, and being fond of adventure, 
I volunteered to capture the turtle. 

Throwing off my clothes, I picked up a harpoon, 
and letting myself noiselessly down, dropped 
close to my intended prey. As I threw back my 
arm to drive the weapon into the side of the 
turtle, the creature thrust its head out and made 
a snap at my wrist, at the same time turning to 
leave its quarters, when the end of the coral 
branch caught firmly against the wall of the cave, 
thus preventing it from going. Vainly did it 
struggle. My pity was aroused and I could not 
strike, although the animal was now fully within 
my power. At length its struggles were successful. 
A large piece of the coral wall breaking, the turtle 
swam into an adjoining cell out of sight of my 
shipmates above, who, while ready to throw me 
a rope, had been impatiently shouting to me to 
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kill the creature while it was fast. The moment 
I saw it making off, my destructiveness was 
aroused. I swam after it, and entering the other 
cell, found myself in shallow water. Thus being 
able to stand on my feet, I soon put an end to the 
)oor turtle. As it died, it settled to the bottom, 
)ut the water being clear, I could sec it with the 
branch of coral still adhering to its shell. 

I turned, on hearing a peculiar noise, when, to 
my dismay, I discovered that an unexpected, yet 
natural accident had taken place. The coral 
through which was the opening leading into this 
cell had been composed of two very slender 
columns supporting a gigantic mass. I say had 
been, because the columns were no longer there. 
The turtle, in its struggles, had broken off a piece 
large enough to weaken the frail foundation, 
causing it to give way, so that the whole mass at 
this place had fallen, completely blocking me in. 

Here was I, therefore, hemmed in a coral cave, 
with no means of making myself heard from 
among the masses so thick around and above me. 
What could I do ? Doubtless my friends thought, 
when they saw the mass go, that I was buried by 
it, and would return to the ship, giving me up 
as lost. I glanced around me despairingly; but 
even at that dread moment I could not help 
admiring the weird beauty of my prison. I 
shouted till I was hoarse, but in vain, and gave 
myself up for lost, as hour after hour passed, 
and darkness came on. 
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A fearful circumstance was now revealed to me. 
The tide, which had gradually been rising, was 
now so high that I could no longer keep my 
footing. I asked myself would it continue to rise 
until it reached the summit of the cave? In that 
case I must be suffocated. Hour after hour 
passed; the tide continued to rise. I could see, as 
I half-floated, half-clung to the side of my prison, 
the gleaming of the lime adhering to the top, 
within a foot of me. 

I tried to muster resolution to meet my fate 
like a man; but my heart faltered as I thought of 
my people at home. Was there no way of escape? 

The gloom, unrelieved save by the gleam of 
the lime particles, was nearly impenetrable. Like 
a strange mockery—a knell of hope—I could 
faintly hear the breakers roaring outside; and 
also a strange musical, half-sighing murmur, 
which I at once recognised as the breathing of 
the wind through the cells of the coral Suddenly 
I beheld a flash of soft light above me. VVhat 
could it mean ? Was it a glimpse of the moonlight 
outside the cave that I saw? Had a portion of the 
top of the cave fallen away? Hope rose within 
me; I swam towards the spot; I threw out my 
hands and felt—a fish! The next moment it was 
gone, and with it the light. It was a ray-fish. 
Now despair again fell upon me. The tide rose 
higher every moment. Then it occurred to me 
how did this water tide enter the cell? With that 
thought rose hope of escape. There must be an 
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Opening near the foot of the coral. By diving I 
might swim under that opening and thus get out 
of the cave, which, although entirely blocked up 
in front by the mass that had fallen, was not 
blocked up at the side, as was indicated b^ the 
free entrance of the tide. J^CJ tr C / ^ 

Raising myself as high as my narrow limits^ 
would permit, I dived and madly felt under wateO', 
for the opening. Alas, I was not far enou^ ' 
under water, and was obliged to come up again 
for breath. There was no time to lose; the water 
was now over my cliin. I gasped and made another 
attempt. The impetus of my dive did not carry 
me to the bottom, but I clutched the sides of the 
cave and pulled myself down, down, down. 
Finally, I felt the opening and pulled myself under 
it, when I felt my head caught in a coral branch. 

I could keep my mouth shut no longer. The 
water rushed down my throat as I opened it—my 
brain felt as if it would burst—I was suffocating. 
Madly I struggled, and at last the coral branch 
parted. I had been under water fully two minutes. 
When I shot to the surface I was nearly insensible. 

I threw out my arms, however, and grasped the 
reef, upon which I remained throughout the 
whole of that night. 

In the morning the ship’s people saw me, sent 
a boat and picked me up. We never got the turtle, 
but we subsequently obtained some fine pieces of 
coral, one of which I now have as a memento of 
my narrow escape from the coral prison. 
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THE LAST LODGE ^ ^(j> j 

V^' 

Georye Frederick Clarke 


N ight, black and mysterious, lay over the 
Nackawick dead-water. In the ebony depths 
a few pale stars alternately waxed and waned, 
occasionally obliterated by thin wraiths of mist 
rising from the surface. Beyond the aider-lined 
shores the tamaracks and spruces were like two 
opposing palisades guarding the invisible trails 
leading over wide barrens, among the thick 
growth of which the kindred of the wild find 
sustenance, and a measure of protection from 
their enemies. 

So still the night a listener could have heard 
the rushing of the water over the apron of the 
dam on tlic Branch of the Keswick, two miles 
north, the hoot of an owl from the slope of Little 
Spruce Peak, the sound of a moose, as it entered 
the dead water to feed on the succulent lily roots, 
and the occasional splash ol old Kwabeet the 
beaver building his lodge a few rods above where 
Dead Brook blends its cooling waters with the 
Nackawick. 

Presently, in the cast, a glow of saffron mingled 
with the stars, like a magic carpet unrolling for 
the feet of a god, then the golden disk of the moon 
swung up behind a half-dead tamarack, slowly 
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threaded the maze of limbs, and glided off to 
pursue its ancient path across the gentian blue of 
the sky. It lighted up the dead-water, struck 
gleaming facets from the jewel-like globes of 
dew on grass and shrub, fell on the busy worker 
raising the foundation of his lodge above the 
level of the stream. 

Alone he worked, patiently unhurrying; with 
infinite care binding the limbs of alder, birch and 
poplar into a circular wall several feet in thick¬ 
ness; weighting them down with stones labori¬ 
ously carried in his stout arms from the bed of 
the brook, filling in the spaces with mud; building 
for the future. . . . 

Fifteen summers and winters had now passed 
since, on the far head-waters of the Little Tobique, 
old Kwabcet the beaver had learned the secrets of 
their cratt from his parents, reached maturity, 
and with his mate built a separate lodge and 
raised their first litter of young. He was now 
old, of enormous size—weighing more than fifty 
pounds, and wise in the ways of the wilderness, 
but well he remembered the day their two-legged 
enemies came to the head-waters of Little Tobique, 
and began trapping and shooting the colony. 
Only Kwabeet and a young female had escaped; 
nor paused until they had reached the upper 
waters of Odell brook, many miles distant. 

Here, for a time, they were safe. They built a 
lodge and dam and raised a family of tw'o; and 
for a couple of years, save for an occasional 
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meddlesome and quarrelsome musquash, lived in 
peace and contentment. Then, one day in the late 
fall, an Indian, in search of raccoons, came up 
the Odell, discovered the dam and beaver cuttings, 
and, going a little farther, saw the lodge itself. 
Then warily he withdrew, waited until night fell 
and the full moon had risen over the spruces, and 
silently, his small rifle in hand, again reached the 
shore a few rods below the lodge. Here he patiently 
crouched, his rifle resting across a fallen birch. 

Old Kwabect would always remember what 
followed. The whole family: Kwabeet, his mate, 
and their two yearlings, had come out of the 
lodge for the purpose of cutting and storing a 
further supply of wood before the frosts froze the 
pond. Suddenly two shots, so close together as to 
blend in one, crashed from the shore. Quick as a 
flash Kwabeet had dived, striking the surface of 
the water a sharp blow with his broad tail in the 
age-old warning of his tribe. A few moments 
later he had entered the underwater door of the 
lodge, and clambering into the upper chamber, 
awaited anxiously the return of his family. But 
only one came—the year-old female. The night 
passed, and Kwabeet knew that never more would 
his mate and the young male enter the lodge on 
the Odell. 

Thus it had been—though Kwabeet the beaver 
knew it not—even in the far-off centuries before 
Cartier, and those adventurous spirits, De Monts 
and Champlain, discovered this northern land, 
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trading their worthless trinkets with the red¬ 
skins for the pelts of the wild kindred. 

It had been a lonely winter for Kwabeet—a 
winter spent in eating and sleeping and mourning 
for his mate; but near the return of spring a big 
otter one day entered the lodge and paid them a 
friendly visit. Then, as the ice melted, and the 
trout ran up from the swift water, she left as 
silently as she had come. A few days later the 
young female was caught in a trap cunningly set 
by the same Indian who had kil cd the mother 
and brother the fall before. The following 
morning Kwabeet himself had barely missed 
capture in one of these traps set close to the 
bank, up which he had crawled to get to the 
growth of young poplars beyond. That night he 
had seen the friendly otter vainly trying to free 
herself from the same trap. 

Terrified, Kwabeet had left the Odell, swim¬ 
ming downstream until he reached the main 
Tobique, filled with logs on their way to the mills 
below. On he went with the current and the logs, 
and where the Tobique enters the Saint John he 
one day overtook a three-year-old female swim¬ 
ming along the shore. She had been caught in an 
tee jam a couple of weeks before, and one hind 
leg was severely crushed and swollen. Kwabeet 
kept her company, and in the days that followed 
they became inseparable comrades. 

In time the leg of the young female was 
entirely healed. Together they explored far-off 
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nameless brooks and dead-waters, and finally, 
daring numerous dangers, reached the south 
branch of the Guimac, built a lodge and dam 
and reared their families, which, when they 
reached maturity, paired off and made homes for 
themselves. But, as on previous occasions, so now 
on the Guimac were they discovered. 

Shortly after the ice had frozen the pond, a 
white trapper came, spied the lodges, and im¬ 
mediately set to work to trap and kill the in¬ 
mates. First he hacked through the roofs of 
the lodges, whereupon the beaver sought refuge 
in the burrows made in the bank. For a few days 
they rested securely, only going out to drag in 
one of the pieces of wood sunk beside the under¬ 
water entrances the fall before. They could hear 
strange sounds on the ice above which told them 
that their enemy was still in the vicinity; though 
what his plan was they knew not. But one by one, 
as the colony went out to collect some of their 
store of wood, they were caught in the steel 
traps let down through holes cut in the icc by 

the experienced trapper. 

Finally, only Kwabcet and his mate were left. 
Leaving their burrow under the bank, they had 
swum across the pond beneath the ice, found an 
air pocket near the shore caused by the water 
falling away from the frozen roof, and here, for 
a few days, until no further sounds came to their 
waiting ears, they secreted themselves. Then 
they went back to the lodges. All was desolate, 
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the roofs tom away; the chambers exposed to 
the snows. 

Sadly, but with steadfast courage, Kwabcet and 
his mate had repaired their own lodge, all the 
while keeping a sharp look-out for the return of 
their enemy. But no man came, and when the 
work was completed they felt quite safe. 

The weeks and months passed; spring was near. 
Day after day the sun rose higher in the sky. The 
rains came, the snow disappeared like magic, and 
the ice in the pond became thin and patchy with 
holes. Then, in one night, under the persuasion 
of a misty rain accompanied by wind, the ice 
departed, and below the lodge the pond poured 
over the apron of the dam with a never-ceasing 
roar. No longer restricted and confined by the 
grip of the frost king, Kwabeet and his mate felt 
their spirits return. One day a flock of wild 
geese came out of the south, honked their way 
farther northward. The poplars and birches 
blo^omed; the grasses along the pond pushed up 
their green blades, and innumerable perfumes 
filled the air. From the south the feathered 
migrants continued to come: robins, song 
sparrows, thrushes, blackbirds, filling the world 
with whistle and song. 

But one morning, cmising along the upper 
reaves of the pond, old Kwabeet had smelled the 
acrid smoke of a wood fire, and cautiously 
rounding a bend, he saw two men camped on the 
shore. Giving a loud slap on the water with his 
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broad, paddle-shaped tail, Kwabeet dived and 
rapidly swam back to his mate. Here, by a 
language which no man knows, he made known 
to her that the enemy had returned. Then the two 
of them left the lodge for all time. Down the 
pond they swam, over the dam built with so 
much effort, down the rapid stream below, 
foaming bank high; on—on, until they had come 
to the wide Saint John, its muddy freshet-water 
rushing tumultuously to the distant sea. 

Down they went, past village and farmstead and 
town, through swirling eddies and tumbling 
rapids, and, one evening, swimming along the 
shore of a cove, Kwabeet, who was in the lead, 
heard a thunderous report. Immediately he had 
sounded and swam under water out into the 
rushing current, which, with little effort on his 
part, carried him quickly away from the danger 
zone. Coming up finally, he looked about for his 
mate; but, though he swam back and forth, 
giving his peculiar mating call, he neither heard 
nor saw sign of her. 

Again Kwabeet was left alone. Night fell, and 
uttering little mournful whines of grief he swam 
on with the current. Once, from a farmstead 
overlooking the river, the baying of a dog 
reached his ears, causing him to sound and swim 
under water until he was -well away from the 
spot. 

The coming of daylight had brought him to 
the Nackawick, a small river entering the Saint 
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John sixty miles from his late home on the 
Guimac. Up this little river Kwabcct went, 
portaging around two dams built by lumbermen. 
Finally, twenty miles farther on, he entered a 
large lake, skirted the shore, and found a rapid 
stream coming from the north. Up this he swam, 
came at last to another dam, found, above it, a 
dead-water flanked by wide barrens. Yet farther 
into the wilderness he discovered Dead Brook 
and, exploring it, saw plenty of birches, poplars 
and alders along its banks. 

Though he still mourned his vanished mate, 
Kwabeet the beaver had resolutely set to work 
cutting down the trees with which to construct 
. his lodge, only pausing to cat, or to sharpen his 
' long nut-brown stained teeth by rubbing one 
) against the other. He had kept good watch for 
the approach of enemies; but none came to disturb 
him these days, and it seemed that at last he had 
found a territory far from the beaten track of 
man. Yet, as old Kwabeet remembered, so had he 
' in times past been deceived into a feeling of false 
security. 

But of the wild kindred, saving his own kind, 
he saw many: beautiful deer who came to feed 
on the water weeds and tender shore gi'asses; a 
cow moose and her calf, which made much ado 
about entering the water for the first time in its 
young life. He saw mink, and heard their mating 
calls in the dark hours of the night. One day a 
friendly otter came, surveyed the slowly mounting 
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Structure of the lodge, played about in the water 
for a while, then departed northward up the 
brook. 

The days and nights passed; the walls of the 
lodge rose higher, finally as the roof neared 
completion, taking a rounded shape. At last it 
was roofed in and plastered with soft mud from 
the bank. 

The lodge finished, Kwabeet now constructed 
a dam of sticks, stones and mud where the rocky 
bed of the brook tipped towards the dead-water. 
It took two weeks, working day and night, to 
finish the dam, and the pond above was raised 
almost three feet, flooding the lower chamber of 
the lodge so that now the two entrances were well 
under water. 

But not yet did the old adventurer have any 
thought of resting from his labours. On the 
upper reaches of the pond he felled a goodly 
supply of birches and poplars, cut them into 
suitable lengths, and floated them down to the 
lodge. Here, for several days, one of the marvels 
of nature was performed by Kwabeet: the 
sinking of the wood in the depths of the pond 
for winter use. How it is done no man knows; 
for no man can do it. 

Now, under the bank, well below the surface 
of the water on cither side of the lodge, the in¬ 
defatigable worker excavated two tunnels ascend¬ 
ing above water level, and enlarged to accom¬ 
modate his huge bulk in case an enemy assailed 
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and destroyed the lodge. And tliat the enemy 
were not to be confined to the dreaded two- 
legged race Kwabeet soon knew. One morning 
he discovered that the water in the pond had 
fallen nearly a foot since the previous night. 
Swimming downstream to investigate he found 
two large holes had been tunnelled beneath the 
dam. Had he erred in its construction, and had 
the water washed away the mud and found 
outlet, or was it the work of his ancient enemies 
the musquash? 

Puzzled, old Kwabeet came to the surface and 
examined the shore. Below the dam, in the soft 
mud, he came upon the tracks of his small, web¬ 
footed kindred, the musquash. Kwabeet was 
must keep watch and drive the enemy 
off, or, just when he needed water most he would 
find a lack of it, and the dam tunnelled in a 
dozen places. In all probability his enemies 
would also appropriate for their own use one of 
the emergency burrows near the lodge. 

Going back to the dam Kwabeet worked 

11 igcntly, filling up the holes with stones and 

sods, then layer upon layer of alder and birch 

saplings, binding them down with sods, mud 
and stones. 

It was late in the day when, his task finished, he 

r’f J? the bank behind 

A "'“t* for foe return 

the afternoon wore away, 

he sun had serious thoughts of going to rit 
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below the tamaracks. A lone dragon-fly darted 
over the surface of the pond in pursuit of small 
insects; back in the thicket a song sparrow sang 
his “Sweet-sweet” with a little trill at the end. 
A splash below the dam in the dead-water caused 
old Kwabeet to cautiously raise his chestnut- 
coloured head and peer in the direction of the 
sound. But it was only a yearling buck deer 
come to feed on the juicy water weeds along the 
shore. Kwabeet watched his supple movements a 
few moments, then relaxed into his former 
position behind the brush heap. From the ridge 
on the soutli an owl sent out his questioning 
“Whoo-hoo,” and on his left a Canada lynx 
sCTeamed a solitary defiance to things nocturnal 
and diurnal. 

The sun sank, and for a long while the vault 
above was a blaze of gold and rose-pink which, 
reflected in the pond, caused it to look like a vast 
crucible of precious metals, pouring over the 
apron of the dam in a continuous sheet of glory. 

Finally the vivid colours faded, and against the 
opal sky the tops of the tamaracks and spruces 
stood up in velvety and ghostly silhouette. From 
the north came the sound of a partridge drum- 
ming—a rhythmic succession o*f beats like the 
exhaust from a distant motor. Then tins, too, 
ceased, and over forest, dead-water and pond 
settled a silence as profound as death itself. 

Patiently old Kwabeet the beaver waited; for 
well he knew that the enemy preferred the 
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night to work his mischief. Suddenly, on the 
dark surface of the pond, a solitary star scintil¬ 
lated its golden rays, then another and another. 
A purling sound, that was not the water dropping 
over the dam, fell on Kwabeet’s ear. He raised 
his head, and there, on the star-flecked pond, he 
saw two small animals swimming rapidly 
towards his dam. Quivering with anger and 
excitement Kwabeet the beaver restrained himself 
until, above the works, he saw his enemies dive, 
then he slid down the bank, entered the water, 
immersed, and propelled himself swiftly down¬ 
stream. 

His eyes, keen despite his age, made out the two 
destroyers already at work on his laboriously- 
built structure. Increasing his speed, Kwabeet 
shot forward, and opening his mouth seized his 


nearest enemy by the back of the neck. There 
was a crunching of flesh and bone as the chisel¬ 
shaped teeth of the enraged beaver bit tlirougli, 
but, even as his powerful jaws relaxed, the 
remaining musquash came up beneath Kwabeet 
and fastened his smaller but equally sharp teeth 
in the old beaver’s throat. 

For a few minutes the fight was terrific. The 

and agile, and like a bulldog 

rS T adversary, nor could he 

Rach about and use his own teeth. Finally, 

Wever he seized the body of the musquash 

midway between head and tail in his strong fore- 
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arms, lifted him, despite his struggles, upright, 
then buried his teeth in the flesh on either side of 
the spine. For a few moments the pain in his own 
throat was almost unbearable, then he was free. 
Dropping his vanquished enemy, old Kwabeet 
rose to the surface of the pond, half-suffocated 
from his prolonged battle under water. For a 
little while he rested, his breath coming in hoarse 
gasps, then, somewhat restored, he swam to 
where the bodies of his late adversaries floated 
lifeless against the apron of the dam, and pushed 
first one, then the other, into the current below. 
Then, well satisfied with his work, Kwabeet the 
beaver slowly swam back to his lodge, entered, 
crawled into the wide chamber above, and nursed 
his wounds until the following night. 

Meanwhile the days lengthened. June came, 
and along the dead-water the huckleberries were 
a-bloom, and dogwood and wild pear. In the 
evenings, hatches of tiny motlis filled the air, 
pausing momentarily on the quiet reaches of the 
pond to deposit their eggs; and the big trout 
rising to feed made circles on its glassy surface. 

One day, when the fairy-like petals of the wild 
pear and huckleberries had given place to the 
first tender green of the young fruit, old Kwabeet, 
who had left his pond for a short journey down 
the dead-water, suddenly rounded a bend and saw, 
a long distance off, a strange object that moved 
rapidly over the water towards him. Curiously 
he watched it, then as a puff of wind brought to 
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his sensitive nostrils the man-scent, he sounded, 
but, unable to resist the instinctive urge of his 
kind, he gave the water a warning slap with his 
broad and powerful tail. 

It reached the ears of the men in the canoe, 
caused the older man—a bronzed and experienced 
woodsman—to say to his companion, “Hallo, 
that’s a beaver. Glad they’ve come back to this 
region. We’d better tack up a notice on that 
big tamarack over yonder.” 

His companion assented. The canoe reached 
shore, and landing, they carefully nailed up a 
wide strip of linen, with writing on it, so that it 
could readily be seen and read by any man 
paddling up or down the dead-water. 

Meanwhile, swimming rapidly upstream, the 

heart of Kwabeet the beaver was filled with 

dread. No longer was his abiding place a secret. 

The eneniies so fatal to his race would come, as 

they had in the past, discover his lodge, and either 

capture, or cause him to abandon the works and 

once more go questing for a place unknown to 
man. 


Reaching his lodge he entered one of the under- 

"P the wide 

n r ' hidden all the succeeding 

ta"feU day. Then, whe^ 

bre.tb.rt - discovered, and he 

Tb c though he no longer felt safe 

Thereafter he slept during the day.foing ouf^ 
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night to gather wood, and always to inspect his 
dam and guard it against marauding musquash. 

But the weeks passed, and though he always 
kept his ears tuned for the approach of those 
dread creraures on two legs, none came to disturb 
his solitude. 

The days began to shorten, and in Septeml)er 
early frosts turned the leaves of the young 
maples a glorious scarlet. In another two months 
winter would lock the pond in its icy grasp, and 
then nothing for old Kwabeet to do but eat and 
sleep. 

Three otters^an old female and two pups— 
one day came to the pond, stayed with Kwabeet 
several days disporting themselves in the water, 
catching trout, and whistling to each other, 
then they left, and the solitary beaver was more 
lonely than before. Often, during the nights, he 
would crawl up on the roof of his lodge and, his 
huge bulk outstretched, gaze with sad, remin¬ 
iscent eyes over the moonlit pond; seeing not the 
water, nor the tamaracks and spruces, but former 
mates and young and kindred, and the conical 
shapes of many lodges on the far waters of the 
Little Tobique, the Odell and the Guimac. 

One evening he decided to take a journey up 
the brook, farther north than he had yet gone. 
Was it urge of exploration—new scenes, or just a 
nameless longing evoked by thinking of the old 
days that sent him out to-night? 

Where the pond narrowed, his passage became 
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more difficult, but resolutely, obeying some un- 
definable compulsion, old Kwabeet worked his 
way up the brook, laboriously clambering over or 
around choking brush and fallen logs into the 
very heart of the barren. Finally, after going 
more than a mile, the barren ceased, and the 
brook wound between two high ridges. It rippled 
and gurgled and sang lilting tunes, and was 
altogether a most delightful brook. 

Suddenly Kwabeet paused. Far off, on his right, 
came a prolonged wail, the very essence of age-old 
loneliness and desire. The old beaver knew it for 
the call of the cow moose. Possibly the brook 
wound in that direction, its source a lake or 
spring-hole surrounded by a bog. 

On he went, and presently, held by the fallen 
top of a spruce, he saw a piece of poplar, the ends 
cone-shaped, and bearing the unmistakable teeth- 
marks of his own kin. And, what made Kwabeet 
tremble all over with eagerness, was the fact 
that it was not an old, but a quite recent cutting. 

Clambering up on the moonlit bank, the old 
beaver glanced about in the hope of finding more 
cuttings; but the trees were unscarred. Quite 
evidently the piece of poplar had been cut farther 
up the stream, and had floated down when the 
water was higher. He was about to return to the 
brook when ^faint rustle caught liis ear, then, 
even as a familiar musky odour that was not of 
his own kin reached his nostrils, a big wild cat. 
sprang upon his back. Kwabeet reared upward. 
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tried in vain to shake the creature off. He felt 
the knife-like claws sinking deeper into his flanks, 
the cruel fangs striving for a hold on his throat. 

Then began a battle royal. Twice the wild cat 
got a hold on Kwabeet’s throat, twice the old 
beaver slashed his enemy with his chisel-shaped 
teeth, drawing blood and screams of pain; he 
swung his powerful tail, dealing his lithe 
antagonist blows that, though they failed to 
shake his hold, disturbed his balance. Now the 
wild cat changed his point of attack, sank his 
fangs into the back of Kwabeet’s thick neck, and 
held on with bulldog ferocity. 

The old beaver felt that his last hour was 
come. Unable to reach his adversary, he could 
only thresh about helplessly, giving voice to 
hoarse moans of anguish as those sharp fangs 
sank yet deeper into his flesh. Once, in the old 
days on the Little Tobique, he had seen one of the 
colony attacked and done to death by one of these 
savage creatures. Was he to share a like fate? 
Was this the end of lus venturings into unknown 
places? He could hear the brook a few yards 
distant purling over its rocky bed, and the 
knowledge came to him that could he once reach 
it he would have a telling advantage over his 
powerful antagonist. 

Then suddenly Kwabeet relaxed his body, 
flattened out as though the life had gone out of 
him. He felt the creature give him a final shake; 
The hot breath in his face as it opened its jaws yet 
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wider in one wild exultant yell. Then the wily 
old beaver struck. His teeth, all of two inches 
long, and as sharp as a chisel, caught the wild 
cat just below the angle of the jaws, shore 
through hair and hide and jugular. The warm 
blood poured into Kwabcet’s eyes, blinding him, 
but he minded it not. Victory was his. 

The soft body rolled to one side; the muscles 
jerked spasmodically; but not until life was 
entirely fled did Kwabeet release his hold. Then, 
slowly and a little unsteadily he reached the bank 
and slid into the brook. Coming to the surface, 
he made his way to a shallow bar, where he 
sprawled at full length, the water rippling over 
his wounded and exhausted body. For several 
minutes, until his strength was fully restored, he 
lay thus, then, quite satisfied with himself, 
Kwabeet the beaver proceeded on up the brook. 
Soon It curved sharply to the right. A half-mile 
more and it widened into a dead-water between 
banks where cat-tails, alders and junipers grew in 
abundance; and a little farther on, the moonlight 
fa hng on her huge bulk, stood the cow moose 
whose call he had heard a half-hour before. 
Passing her he swam on, rounded a bend, and 

IhflhHp H of floating bog in the middle of 
the little de^-water, he saw the black shape of a 

M^^own beaver busily roofing in the top of her 

Kwabeet gave the call of his kind, then he 
am swiftly to her side. For a moment she drew 
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back, tlien, as he crawled up on the bog, she 
reached out and tentatively touched his nose with 
her own. 

Again the cow moose called, the notes gradually 
rising until the air was filled with sound, pene¬ 
trating to the distant ridges and the valley of the 
Keswick, to die away finally in a thin wail of 
inexpressible longing. 

Twice old Kwabeet touched the nose of his new 
acquaintance, and slipping off the bog, swam 
downstream a few yards, the while uttering little 
whining invitations for her to follow him. For 
a few moments she hesitated, loth perhaps to leave 
her incompleted work, then, as his call became more 
insistent, she too entered the water, and, reaching 
his side, accompanied him down the brook. 

A few hours later the risen glory of the sun 
fell upon the frost-covered lodge on Dead Brook 
just above where the water from the pond 
trickles over the dam and enters the Nackawick. 
And, side by side in the dry chamber of the lodge, 
old Kwabeet tl^e beaver and his new mate snored 
peacefully. 

And though they knew it not, the two men 
whom Kwabeet had seen a few weeks before went 
back home and reported to their chief that they 
had completed their work—tacked up notices 
proclaiming the valley of the Nackawick a game 
preserve in which, for all time, animals big and 
little were to be allowed freedom from the ways 
of the trapper and the sportsman. 


ELEPHANTS AT HOME 


) W. Lavallin Puxley / 

H aving had for years a desire to see elephants 
in their native hauat s. I determined to join 
an expedition which was starting out in search of 
ivory in the country acquired by England since 
the war, but which was formerly German East 
Africa, and which is now perhaps the best 
elephant country in the world, that is, in Africa, 
. for the Indian elephant is a poor creature compared 
to his splendid African relation. 

We had to leave the railway at a little station 
called Kilosa, after which it was necessary to trek 
through blazing heat for three hundred milcs'lo 
reach the best elephant country; and I shall not 
forget that march. Day after day we toiled on 
tl^ough dense bush here and there, and mostly 
through tall grass fourteen to fifteen feet in 
height as a rule. Here and fliere we passed herds 
of game of many kinds, but the hunter of ele¬ 
phants must not turn aside from his trail even for 
lions, so we left them to themselves. 

^fo^e than once we had to cross a stream, and 
as these were shaUow for the most part at this 
s^on of the year, we had to be poled across in 
flat-bottomed boats or d ug-outs , and one most 
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curious fact was that here we came across many 
underground, or rather underwater passages or 
tunnels made by the h ippos which abounded in 
these rivers and which the’ boys could trace by 
means of their long poles. Now and then we 
were nearly overturned by the great brutes and 
it was hard to believe that it was aH^s an 
accident, for they seemed to take pleasure in 
sw’imming about near our small craf t and trying 
to get beneath us, and had we been thrown into 
the water, we might easily have found ourselves 
in difficulties owing to the numerous crocodiles 
along the shores. Along the banks too we several 
times saw herds of buffaloes coming to drink, 
but we did not harm them, being only concerned 
with finding elephants. 

After landing on one occasion we were forced 
to leave the road as this was practically at an end, 
and so we followed a track which led us over a 
hill through a terrible kind of reed with leaves 
like swords owing to the terrific heat, but when 
we found our arms g^ed all over we were 
forced to cyver them again; indeed, wc had 
several times to go’through similar grass and 
always with painful results, but at last we knew 
we were approaching the real elephant country, 
though we did not know how near wc were. 

One day as we were sk irting a piece of swa^y 
land of which there is so much in the territory, 
we came suddenly upon a family of three 
elephants, father, mother and baby—or as the 
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natives call it—a Toto. No one wanted to shoot 
the male, for he was a young animal with small 
tusks, and the hunter even with a l icence may only 
sKo^ three a year. But the trouble was that he 
had scentejLus and was “h onking ,” a sound which 
sends a thrill through every ivory-hunter, for it 
means that the animal is on the alert and means 
mischief. We therefore determined to “retreat 
according to plan” if we could and backed care¬ 
fully away by the tracks we had come by, and 
luckily finding himself and his family un- 
*^Hl^ted, the elephant did not try to follow us 

and we went on our way by another trail to avoitl 
meeting the family again. 

The aim of every hunter in the Tanganyika 
Temtoi7 *s to obtain a glimpse, and if possible 
shoot, the monster known as the Crown Prince 
there. This animal is said to carry tusks weighing 
about two hundred and fifty pounds each (the 
weight of a man) as nearly as can be judged, and 

0” toilenough for a life 
1 u * ivory-hunter This 

o keep to the huge s\jfamps near the sources of 

^d in oThe Kilumbero,^ 

"mnossiW^f absolute!; 

impossible for any one to follow him there for 

swamps stretch for hundreds of miles and are 

demp° bottomless and filled with 

tropical undergrowth so 
that the huge beast remains in his Cnf heTs 
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safe, and can only be sought on the occasions 
when he wanders far afield, and this is not 
seldom for elephants are great walkers, and those 
who go after them often have to walk thirty or 
forty miles a day to overtake them. 

Another animal sometimes seen in the company 
of the Crown Prince carried tusks thought to be 
only a little smaller than the Prince’s, but one 
of these points upwards w’hile the other slopes 
downwards; w’hether one of them has received 
an injury in the past is not known; these two, and 
one more of monstrous growth, are the three 


most-sought-after animals in the territory. It 
waA»er my fortune to see any of these, but 
ne^JtWless we saw a good many fine animals 
while out theip. . 

One day we saw more than we were prepared 
for. I was wjW one wljite who was a little way 
in front whei® called to nje to be careful, and in 
a clearing \mcame ^i^d^ily updn^a fierce old 

ndid ims ' 

IS callii^ O 

in^ 



male with 
The anim 
lashing hi 
elepia 
eader. 
nly th 


;andiii#undeit a tree. 
:, “ tjolk, honk,” and 



several more 
g for the old 


an front with 
but his gun 
he expedition, 


misfired'forTthc fitstitime Idurm^ 
as thii strikers were beginning! to give out. 1 ms 
was terrible for*by this time the herd was be¬ 
coming alarmed and consequently angry, and it 
was difficult to see how we could escape. The only 
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chance we had was to kill the old leader, for the 
others were forming a circle and closing us in, 
and, therefore, taking careful aim with the 
remaining barrel, the white hunter managed to 
hit the elephant near the heart. 

The great beast s waye d and stopped in his 
advance, and at once the other elephants hastened 
to his assistance and tried to support him with 
their trunks, and they managed to get him some 
distance away into the bush. We therefore 
collected the boys and followed cautiously, and 
presently came upon the wounded elephant 
standing under a tree and swaying from side to 
side, when happily the one barrel in u4ftta 
bullet into his heart and he slowly sank i^tlie 
ground. - ' • 

Some days later, after we had been trekking 
almost the whole day with practically no cover 
from the terrific heat, we came upW a water-hole 
wth elephant paths leading froni' it in every 
direction and decided to camp- nAr it for the 
night; but as we ascended a small ^ill we came 
upon two splendid animals which^tood out 
finely against the brilliant African ih'^et, and as4 
one of them had fine tusks we fired^aiM he fell-^^ 
the bullet having traversed his whole body. As^ 
we had no meat left at this time the boys cut off 
such portions as they eat and indeed wrfe ex¬ 
tremely glad to get it. 

Not wishing to shoot anything more we eave 
ourselves up to the pleasure of watching the wild 
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animals in their natural haunts and seeing how 
they lived. It was interesting to sec the elephants 
washing themselves with their trunks or wander¬ 
ing through the bush, bringing down many small 
trees with their foreheads to feed upon the 
fql^i^e. I saw one great branch of an ebony-tree 
which they had broken with more than thirty 
nests of the weaver birds upon it and felt sorry 
for the poor little birds whose homes had been 
destroyed. The great white rhinoceros birds, too, 
were always Hying about wherever the elephants 
were and seemed to be on the best of terms with 
their huge friends. The banks of the rivers, too, 
were thick with water-fowl and we could have 
shot as many as we liked but w-e only shot what 
wc required for food. 

As the season was nosv advanced we determined 
to try and go back by water instead of trekking 
through the heat, and we managed to hire 
several fiat-bottomed boats and got ourselves 
poled back—a far easier means of getting about 
than walking. 

Happily, as yet, elephants arc still common 
enough in the territory and in that difiicult 
country it is much to be hoped that they will 
long continue to be so. It is curious to think how 
widely-spread these animals were in bygone days, 
whereas now they are only found in Africa and 
one far smaller species in Asia. Though so much 
valued as carriers in Asia they are little used 
elsewhere, though in bygone days eveiy aimy 
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seems to have used them, and it is said that when 
Cfesar forced the passage of the river at Chertscy, 
he did so mounted upon the back of an elephant; 
the sight of the huge animal must have been an 
amazing one to the natives of these islands at the 
time. 

It is curious that besides the tusks, elephants 
never have more than two teeth in use at the 
same time, for the others are sunk beneath the 
gums, and it is only when the two in use have been 
ground away that the others appear through the 
gums to take their place; and though so huge and 
useful to man the elephant has a surprisingly 
small brain, and his ^eat head is only formed 
for the purpose of holding the tusks which would 
otherwise prove (00 heavy for him to carry about 
w'ith him. / 
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Alex. B. Beattie 

I T was midsummer by the calendar, but in the 
Scottish Highlands the weather did not coincide 
with the season. For a period of three weeks a 
merciless gale swept over the eastern Grampians. 
The low grounds were soaked with heavy rain 
and the high moimtains were blotted out by mist, 
and blinding hail and snow showers beat against 
tlie precipices, adding to the huge accumulations 
of snow packed into the deep corries. 

A break came in the storm and the orb of day 
shone brilliantly at intervals from between the 
restless fleecy clouds, and sunshine chased shadow 
rapidly over the rain-\vashed hills. I had arranged 
to spend the day in the mountains with an 
experienced deer-stalker, and for once in a time 
I was in luck. Filling my luncheon-basket and 
thermos flask, and not forgetting my trusty ash 
staff, I set out on foot with camera and rucksack. 
I crossed a raging mountain stream by means of 
the wooden swing bridge. The water, swollen 
by heavy rain, was a peaty brown colour, and 
gleamed like quicksilver in the sunlight where it 
descended with mighty thunder at the waterfall. 

The air was like tonic wine, and the five-mile 
walk tlmough the glen was a real joy. My heart 
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sang to the accompaniment of mountain music 
from the brook. In due course I arrived at the 
stalker’s cottage—a lonely whitewashed tidy 
abode tucked away at one end of the loch encircled 
by steep mountains. Fantastic wisps of mist 
twined around the shoulders of a distant peak. 

Before I gained the door of the cottage, I was 

accorded a kindly but boisterous welcome by Sam 

the retriever. An old suit of clothes docs not 

spoil, and such a welcome, to a comparative 

stranger, is something to be remembered. Then 

my friend, the stalker, appeared. His hearty 

handshake and cheery salutation were in harmony 

with the hour. We proceeded indoor. My friend 

carefully filled his pipe, and we made our plans 

for the day. A game bag and rifle were produced, 

in case a stray fox might cross our path, and we 

could not go to the hills without the glass with 

its trusty Ross’s lens. The retriever watched every 

movement of his master, and I shall never forget 

the expression of disappointment written so 

clearly in his eyes, when orders were given that 

he must stay at home. He was, however, a well- 

trained animal, and he crept quietly below the 

table, with perhaps a remote hope that he might 

yet accompany us on our journey, but it was not 
to be. 

We skirted the loch and commenced the steep 
ascent of the hill. It proved to be a stiff pull up 
and up over tough heather, until the aneroid 
indicated 1500 feet above the level of the sea. The 
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conditions underfoot became more comfortable, 
and thereafter wc made good progress. The 
colour of that sun-kissed, rain-washed landscape 
cannot be described in so many words. It had 
an indescribable beauty all its own, like unto the 
purity of a Scotch pebble. We disturbed a blue 
mountain hare. The creature bounded off at a 
tremendous speed considering the uneven nature 
of the ground. 

At 2500 feet, nothing but a sea of hills could be 
seen, save the end of the loch, and a tiny, white 
speck—the stalker’s home. Wc crossed a trcaclier- 
ous area of peat hags and soiling beds, where the 
stags delight to wallow during the rutting season 
in October. Recent hoofprints of a stag were 
clearly visible at one point. 

Soon we traversed a large patch of melting 
snow. The light reflected from the sparkling 
surface proved a strain on the eyes. Now a 
summit loomed in sight and at 2250 feet above 
sea-level we discarded our equipment and lay 
down in the shelter of the cairn to enjoy lunch. 
Before doing so, however, we each procured and 

added a stone to the cairn. 

There was a sheer drop of 500 feet to a dark 
lochan on the floor of a large corrie. A number of 
cascades rushed down precipices on the far side, 
and the stalker’s experienced eye detected two 
hinds quietly grazing by a stream which flowed 
out of the corrie. The tinkle of the little streams 
issuing from the high snowficlds seemed to 
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intensify the great silence which enfolded the 
hills. 

The exercise in the fresh air had whetted our 
appetites and ample justice was done to the 
sandwich lunch. Never before can 1 recollect 
having enjoyed so refreshing a cup of hot tea. 
An al fresco meal in the sanctuary of a deer forest 
is an experience worthy of record. Convention 
is cast to the four winds and there is no hurry. 

We rested a while to drink in the beauty of the 
scene. The grass in the corrie was remarkably 
fresh and green and numerous plants of parsley 
fern were observed. The mountain azalea and 
the cushion pink were in bud, and given kindlier 
weather would soon be in full bloom. 

Before continuing our journey, tobacco was 
produced and we smoked the pipe of peace. 

We resumed our walk round the head of the 
corrie and approached more snow. It was an 
extensive snowfield, and on the far side of it— 
about 500 yards distant—wc observed four wild 
goats and three kids grazing. I decided to stalk 
them with my camera. My experienced friend, 
who expressed grave doubts as to the success of 
the enterprise, preferred to remain ;behind to 
nmsh his pipe and watch my movements. 

Locating as best I could the direction of the 
uncertain breeze, I made a long detour and 
arrived safely behind a rock about 300 yards from 
uie iitue herd. My next move presented difficul- 
les. got down on all fours and crawled un- 
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observed across a space of practically flat ground 
with little cover, and in full view of the goats. 
More by good luck than good judgment I 
managed to keep still when any one of the herd 
decided to survey the landscape. The slightest 
movement at the wrong moment would have spelt 
disaster. Another useful boulder provided cover 
and I was now within about sixty or seventy 
yards of my objective. Then another open space 
required to be negotiated. This proved to be 
exciting work, and as may be readily imagined, 
it is impossible to hide adequately behind a few 
blades of grass, or a stone little larger than a teapot. 

At that moment I thought I had been detected. 
A wise old nanny goat, clothed in a long, white 
flowing robe, gazed fixedly in my direction. I 
held my breath. Then she settled down again to 
graze. I was tempted to move on, but another 
voice within me said “No,” and immediately 
three heads came up suddenly to survey the land 
between them and the horizon. When the heads 
bobbed down again I crawled a few more feet, 
stopping dead at every move. Progress was now 
a matter of inches, until a friendly bank of soil 
protruding from the surface of the plateau 
enabled me to gain some twenty yards. The 
goats were steadily making for the far sid^e ot 
another bank, and when they disappeared from 
view, I risked all—got on foot and landed sately 
within seven yards of my prize. I could see their 
backs over the top. It was a thrilling moment, 
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but imagine my dismay when I realised that the 
wind had veered round almost a quarter of the 
compass. A little cold draught on the back 
of my neck confirmed the fate of my expedition. 

I knew instinctively that when the leading goat 
advanced beyond the end of the embankment 
the game was up, and so it transpired. 

Never again do I hope to approach so near to 
wild goats. As the leading animal got my wind 
and bolted, I stood up, but so quickly did the herd 
respond to the danger signal that no useful 
photograph was possible. 

1 rejoined my friend, who appeared to be even 
more excited than I at the progress of events. He 
was overjoyed, as he thought my efforts had been 
crowned with success. I was sorry to acquaint 
him with the truth. I accepted my disappoint¬ 
ment with as good a grace as possible and followed 
the stalker, who remained silent for a time, but 
eventually assured me he would produce fox cubs 
from a den beyond the next corrie. 

Five minutes later, disappointment turned to 
joy. I was plodding along behind the stalker 
when something prompted me to turn aside into 
a hollow. I found myself in a quagmire of soft 
peat and sphagnum moss. I was on the point 
of retracing my steps when I looked ahead and 
detected, about thirty yards distant a pair of 
pointed ears protruding from the long grass. 
They belonged to a beautifully-spo.tted red-deer 
calf. The deer-stalker immediately responded to 
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my mute signal, put the pipe in his pocket and 
lay down. Altering the speed of the camera 
shutter, I crawled cautiously from the rear until 
I was within twelve feet of the calf. 

Carefully, inch by inch, I moved forward, 
keeping the camera focused on the calf in case it 
might suddenly bolt. It proved to be a baby stag 
about five days old. I moved in front and secured 
my first photograph. He was wide awake, but he 
did not move a muscle as he crouched there in 
his mountain home, 3000 feet above the sea level. 
His mother, the hind, may have been anxiously 
watching our movements from one of her 
favourite pasture grounds several hundred yards 
distant. But before leaving her offspring she had, 
no doubt, administered her usual warning—a 
firm tap with her underjaw on the calf’s shoulders 
—which may be translated from the unspoken 
language of the wild thus, “Now be a good little 
boy and lie quite still until I come home.” 

Instinctively he obeyed, and had I not been 
accustomed to looking out for creatures of the 
wild in their natural surroundings I would, in all 
)robabiIity, have failed to discover this little 
dlow. His soft mottled coat resembled in a won¬ 
derful degree the tints of the dried grass and the 
multi-coloured ground on which he lay. It was a 
striking example of nature’s protective colouring. 

I signalled to the stalker, who took no risks. He 
followed my route quietly and slowly. When 
he arrived, his eyes danced with delight. I 
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decided to secure a satisfactory picture of the 
animal standing, but I fully realised that a red- 
deer calf, five days old and in normal condition, 
as a rule objects to being handled by man, and has 
moreover a good turn of speed. After a whispered 
consultation, during which time I noticed the 
calf flicked off a fly with a twitch of its car, my 
friend, who is accustomed to handling animals, 
cautiously approached and stroked the fawn, who 
acquiesced in the professional touch. Immediately 
he was lifted up, he turned his back on me, as if 
in protest. The shutter clicked, and he lay down. 
Childlike, he tucked his head away out of sight. 

We allowed him to rest. On being lifted up for 
the second time he became rather lively and 
appeared to resent the attention paid to him. 
He wheeled round and backed away from me. 
His movements were rather erratic for the speed 
at w'hich the camera shutter was set. Eventually 
he lay down in an awkward position and appeared 
to be distinctly bored. 1 exposed two more 
negatives and decided to have another try after 
a suitable interval. This proved successful, 
although I fully expected the calf to bolt. He 
got up quickly, almost without assistance, and 
held his head high and well-poised, so typical of 
the attitude of the full-grown stag. I would not 
have been surprised at that moment had he leapt 
nimbly on to the bank above. Not so, however. 

The stalker was now recognised as a friend, and 
on that account I had no difficulty in securing the 
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desired picture. The creature stood broadside on 
looking out across the mountains, and as I was 
about to manipulate the release to catch a profile 
view, he turned his head towards the camera for 
two precious seconds, and provided me with a 
full-length portrait which, possibly, could not 
have been improved upon had I spent weeks in an 
effort to coax the creature to pose attractively. 

Complete confidence was now established and 
he would fain have followed us. Fear had 
departed and he appeared to relish being handled. 
The stalker, who is a bachelor, was proud to be 
photographed holding his mountain baby. As we 
parted company he patted the fawn affectionately 
and said, “Good-bye, little fellow, good luck to 
you. May I never meet you with a ‘ gentleman.’” 

My good fortune may be gauged from the 
fact chat the day in question proved to be the only 
dry one in a fortnight of vile weather, and 
tlie stalker had previously seen only one calf in 
that area over a period of seventeen years. 

A cinematograph film of the home-coming of 
the hind and the removal of the calf to a place of 
safety would have been of uncommon interest, 
but there was no cover sufficient to admit of 
recording this event, so we proceeded to the 
top of a large corrie to spy out the land. We 
located the wild goats about 800 yards away on a 
)recipitous slope of the mountainside. They soon 
)ecame aware of our presence, and in any event 
another stalk was out of the question. 
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A rough-and-tumble journey brought us to the 
floor of the corrie, and to a point where we could 
turn the glass on three foxes’ dens, but there 
was no sign of life there. Ominous clouds 
gathered, and a heavy shower passed quickly 
over the glen. A golden eagle came sailing across 
at a high altitude. At first we had fears for the 
safety of our mountain baby—the red-deer calf 
we had seen in the last corrie—crouching in its 
cradle of grass, but the eagle altered its course, 
rose to a still greater altitude, and finally dis¬ 
appeared from view in mist which crawled down 
the precipice face at the far side of the corrie. 

The clouds and mist moved off and the glen 
was again bathed in golden sunlight. We repaired 
to a vantage point where we could have a better 
view of one of Reynard’s dens, but no cubs were 
seen. The stalker related an experience which 
befell him during the springtime of the preceding 
year. He waited patiently all day within rifle¬ 
shot of the den. At sundown the vixen appeared, 
and after considerable manoeuvres she evidently 
decided that no danger lurked near. She arrived 
at the cairn as the rifle sang out, awakening 
strange echoes, and a devoted mother of the wild 
dropped, never again to rise. Visibility was none 
too good, and my companion agreed that it was 
a lucky shot. His surprise was intensified when he 
discovered in the fox’s mouth two unbroken 
crow’s eggs. It was almost a miracle that the 
shells remained intact. How Reynard came by 
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the booty will doubtless remain a mystery. 

Resuming our homeward journey, we left the 
corrie and entered the glen proper, and followed 
the course of a mountain brook which gurgled 
and spluttered over its rocky bed. We followed 
its growth, and where its passage became more 
smooth, we found deep pools. At a bend in the 
stream, where a considerable quantity of silt had 
accumulated, we witnessed the result of a tragedy. 
A ewe had unfortunately ventured too near and 
her carcass was securely embedded. The shepherd 
had set and submerged a trap. Recent tracks of a 
dog fox were distinctly visible on the soft sand 
nearby, but the cunning fellow evidently lived 
a charmed life, and for the present, at all events, 
was taking no risks. 

We plodded on over broken ground, making 
use, where possible, of occasional narrow deer 
tracks, and were truly thankful to gain a flat 
expanse of grass which covered a large aiea at the 
head of the loch. The pasture was closely cropped 
by sheep and deer, and a small golf course could 
have been laid out without difficulty. It was like 
walking on velvet. The loch was a perfect mirror. 
We lay down to rest in long heather by the shore, 
but midges proved troublesome and, to drive them 
aw’ay, we had perforce to resort to “My Lady 
Nicotine.” A shepherd’s footpath simplified the 
remainder of the journey to the cottage. Sam, 
the retriever, anticipated our arrival, and we 
saw him bounding over the heather towards us 
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when we were yet a considerable distance from 
home. His joyous welcome may well be imagined. 
The expressions of his delight were more than our 
weary bones could endure for long, and the 
timely appearance of a hare gave us the necessary 
respite. Although Sam failed in the chase, he 
certainly made the utmost of his new-found 
freedom. 


The cottage chairs were somewhat hard and 
uncomfortable to rest upon in comparison with 
the soft grass or the elastic heather, but we were 
glad to re-kindle the fire and prepare a meal. 

Blank days on the hill generally provide 
compensations, and on this occasion the stalker 
readily agreed. Although the game-bag was 
empty, had the satisfaction ot securing an 
introduction to the creatures of the wild, and 
apart from the delight of fresh air and exercise, 
I acquired a healthy well-tanned countenance, 
ihe breezes of the mountains had blown awav the 
cobwebs of the city life, and despite our long 
sojourn that day on the hills, I set out with light 
step along the firm road down the glen to my 
quarters five miles distant. ^ 

The setting sun transformed the troubled 
waters of the streams to burnished gold, and the 

Sr ^oiined their nightcaps of mist. As I 

^elv thoughts instinct- 

hollow at the top of a corrie, amid the high hills 
where I found a child of the mist. ® ’ 


/ 7 - ^ 



George Frederick Clarke 


H e was standing in the shallow water of 
Tamarack Bend at the “ Crossing,” just below 
the old beaver dam on the North-east dead-water, 
eating the juicy water weeds which always grow 
in abundance at this place. He was big, much 
bigger than any other of his brother deer that roam 
the woods and barren flanking North-east. His 
coat at this season of the year—early November— 
was almost black on the shoulders and back, 
shading down his flanks and legs to a dark 
kliaki. Beneath his muzzle was a beautiful white 
patch; his antlers curved away from his ears and 
almost met a good sixteen inches above the top 
of his skull. Their points glistened in the sun¬ 
light, and when he lifted his head from nosing 
about for the weeds, drops of water tinkled back 
into the stream; otherwise there was not a sound 
to mar the profound quiet of the wilderness. 

He was a beautiful creature. He stood there 
quite alone in the icc-cold water. On his left the 
barren stretched for a half-mile, then began the 
ridges, tier on tier of them, as far as the eye could 
see. The barren was covered with tamarack and 
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cat Spruce, labrador shrub^ and^'^l^ps’ ’laurel, 
right down to the edge of rhe water,^ith "here 
and there a white birch leaning over a 5 tliough^^t 
were trying to see its beautiful reflection. Far 
down, where the stream made a sharp bend to the 
right, a young maple held out a last few crimson 
leaves, for all the world as though it were offering 
them to some chance passer-by. 

Suddenly, on the stillness, a woodpecker rapped 
his staccato notes on a dead tamarack: Rat-tat- 
tat-tat-t-t-t I It aroused a volley of echoes. The 
Monarch of Tamarack Bend quickly raised his 
head, and his soft dark eyes with their long lashes 
gazed in the direction of the sound. Then, as 
though he were angry at allowing himself to be 
even momentarily startled by that innocent 
clatter, he raised one of his forefeet and struck the 
pebbly bottom a sharp blow, sending the water in 
all directions. Then he put his head down and 
continued feeding. A moment later he again 
raised his head, and his flanks quivered as some¬ 
thing swept between him and the sun; but he 
regained his composure as soon as he saw that 
it was only a great owl that, awakened from his 
dreams by the woodpecker, was making his flight 
to some place where he could sleep in peace. 

Now a little wind sprang up rippling the glassy 
si^ace of the dead-water, bent the shore grasses, 
di^ away; a kingfisher, poised on the branch of 
a leamng cedar stub, hurtled straight as a bullet 
ownward, struck the water a tremendous 
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splash, disappeared, and, almost as quick as 
thought was up and away, a good-sized perch in 
its pointed bill. 

AgJiin the Monarch of Tamarack Bend showed 
his displeasure by stamping his foot. He didn’t 
like one little bit those frequent interruptions. 
And yet, as before, just as soon as he saw that it 
was caused by one of the little folks of the woods 
he grew calm and proceeded to finish his break¬ 
fast. Really, the only creatures the Monarch of 
tliC Bend feared were the men who came tramping 
through the woods or paddled up or down the 
dead-water, and made a noise like thunder with 
black sticks they carried. And you never knew 
what moment they might come. If he hadn’t had 
sharp ears, a good nose that could smell the man- 
scent, and fleet legs, he would long since have 
fallen prev to them, as had so many of his kind. 

Even when he was quite young, with two tiny 
spikes on his head, of which he had been mighty 
proud, he more than once had heard that sharp 
thunderous report and a queer whining noise 
that filled him with terror; so that ever after, 
whenever lie heard the heavy tramp of the men 
folk along the forest paths, or got their scent, he 
had dashed away as fast as his legs could carry 
him. But as he grew older and wiser, and his 
senses more acute, he allowed himself to be seen 
less frequently, feeding in the early morning or 
late evening and in the daytime hiding in the 
thick cedar swamps at the edge of the barren 
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at the base of the ridges. Here he felt quite safe, 
for seldom did any men-folk venture into that 
tangle of trees. He grew big and fat and his coat 
much darker than those deer which frequent the < 
ridges and browse in the back pastures of the 
settlements. 

The Monarch of Tamarack Bend continued to 
feed on the water weeds. Just a few more mouth¬ 
fuls and he would leave the stream and cross the 
barren to the cedar swamp. Not much longer 
would he be able to feed in the dead-water, tor the 
nights were getting colder and colder, and soon 
for many long months it would be covered with 
thick ice and snow. 

Suddenly another sound smote the still air, 
floated over the barren, came echoing back from 
the ridges. Again: “E-e-ru-ru-ru-ru-ugh!” And 
yet again; then silence reigned over the dead- 
water. 

The Monarch of Tamarack Bend had swung to 
the right and stood with upflung antlers, his 
body rigid, his nostrils sifting the forest-scented 
air. That noise—over there where the dead-water 

wound tlirough the barren- Was it his black 

cousin, the cow moose, giving her call? He had 
heard her many times on dark as well as on 
moonlight nights, calling—calling; but seldom 
in the daytime. Sometimes she called for her calf 
when it strayed from her side, but this was a 
different sound, quite like that which she gave at 
night for her mate. 
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Again the wind sprang up, ruffled the surface 
of the water, and subsided. He was not quite at 
his case. He continued to listen, glanced now to 
the right, now to the left, downstream, back over 
his shoulder. He would have liked very much 
to enter the woods and at a safe distance circle 
the place from which that sound had come. He 
was curious, but long years had taught him 
caution. 

A squirrel from the depths of the wood set up 
a lively chatter, then a musk rat came swimming 
swiftly upstream close to the shore. Over in the 
settlement to the eastward a dog barked. He 
hated dogs. Once one had entered the woods and 
followed hot on his trail until, almost exhausted, 
he had finally shaken him off far west of Lawrence 
Peak. Since then, even the yelp of a fox had set his 
blood racing. 

Now, down there beyond that maple sapling 
with the scarlet leaves was a new sound: 
“T-tump-t-tump!” repeated again and again, and 
with his eyes turned downstream he began 
walking quickly towards the bank on his left. 
While he was yet a dozen paces distant, he saw a 
low, flat object in which sat three of those dreaded 
men-folk, round the bend. Gathering his body 
together, he leaped, again and again. The bank 
with its labrador shrubs loomed high in front of 
him. "Bang! Bang!” Something seared the 
skin of his neck; something struck the water 
behind him. He sprang upward; his forefeet 
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touched the soft moss of the barren. Bang! 
Bang! Terror possessed him; with a mighty 
effort he drew himself up, leaped over a fallen 
cedar, cleared a small spruce as though he had 
wings, and vanished over the barren, giving voice 
to shrill and prolonged snorts. 

“Crickety!” said Lome Goodfcllow. “Wasn’t 
that an old buster of a buck? The head of him! 
Hit? No, son, of course not. They don’t go like 
that when they carry lead in ’em.” 

“But, father-” 

Lome Goodfellow shook his grey head. “No 
* buts ’ about it, son. A clean miss, all of us. 
But, crickety! What horns! Never saw anything 
like ’em; and I’ve travelled the woods forty 
years.” 

The face of the boy was sad. “ Oh,” he said. “ I 
wish we’d got him.” 

His father nodded, then he turned to the man 
in the stem. “I wonder, Bert, if your tootin’ on 
that moose horn back there frightened him?” 

Bert sighed. “P’raps,” he said; “no knowin’. 
An old buck is a wise critter.” 

Lome Goodfellow began to fill his pipe, paused, 
said, “A regular king of the woods—oh, well. 
I’ll lay on that chap’s trail this fall; see if I 
don’t.” 

The Monarch of Tamarack Bend soon ceased his 
snorts; though his great sides heaved and his 
sharp hoofs snapped the labrador shrubs as he 
went straight for the cedar swamp at the foot 
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of the ridge. Not until he entered the tangle of 
twisted trees did he slow down, then he stole 
along silently on the mossy carpet, wearing his 
way around blowdowns and dense thickets, and, 
coming at last to a dense growth of young trees, 
slid in among them and laid himself down to 
rest. 

For several days the Monarch of Tamarack 
Bend stayed down in the cedar swamp, only going 
out at night to roam the hardwood ridges, to 
steal back to his hiding-place at the first peep of 
dawn. Occasionally the sound of a rifle shot 
penetrated to his retreat and caused him to shiver 
with fear, and all day long from the slopes of 
Lawrence Peak came the sound of the axes of the 
lumbermen. The days and nights grew colder, 
froze the little pools of water in the swainp, 
covered the leaves of the labrador slirubs with 
sparkling diamonds of frost. 

One night towards the middle of November 
there came a light snowfall—about four inches— 
and the next day from the four quarters of the 
forest-world he could hear guns. It was ever 
thus after a snowstorm; the woods filled with 
the dreaded men-folk, and, though he felt quite 
safe in his retreat, he kept a steady watch and 
listened for that crunching sound of footsteps of 
men, so different from that of his own kindred of 
the wilderness. 

Sometimes during the nights, roaming the 
slopes of the ridge, he was joined by other deer, 
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who, as the stars faded from the sky, followed him 
down to the swamp- It would have been much 
safer for him had he kept this retreat for himself, 
for often they would get tired or hungry and seek 
the slopes of the ridge to root among the snow- 
covered leaves for beechnuts. The Monarch of 
the Bend was much too wise to do this. At 
night, yes, but in the daytime those dreaded men¬ 
folk with their thunder-sticks were for ever 
prowling over the ridges. He had seen their long 
footmarks in the snow, and not even hunger was 
enough to cause him to frequent the open spaces 
after day broke. 

Again it snowed, filling in tracks of man and 
beast, then it cleared and was so frosty that some 
of the trees made loud snapping noises as they 
expanded and from the dead-water there came 
odd rumblings and whistlings where the air, 
imprisoned beneath the ice, sought to make its 
escape. 

All morning long the Monarch of the Bend 
had lain beneath the spreading snow-covered 
branches of a young spruce in the heart of the 
swanjp. A short distance away a young doc was 
curled up in the snow, her dark eyes fixed on his 
lovingly. 

A few days now, if it continued snowing, 
he would work his way farther north towards 
Fish Lake and make his winter quarters among 
a growth of spruce where there were plenty of 
ground hemlock and moss and birch saplings 
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bordering it. For when the snow becomes deep 
in the great woods it is impossible for the heavy, 
four-footed beasts to travel any distance. 

Suddenly, from the ridge behind him, came a 
shot, another, and yet another. The doe turned 
her head in the direction of the sounds, her long 
ears held straight, then she turned and looked 
at the Monarch of the Bend. 

Five minutes passed, then there came a sharp 
crash as though a dead tree had fallen to earth. 
The Monarch of the Bend sprang to his feet and 
stood with quivering nostrils and wide-distended 
eyes. He heard the rushing of feet, the crackling 
of branches and bushes, and the next moment 
a young buck and a doe came into view. A few 
feet away the buck staggered against a dead cedar 
and toppled it over. Then with a wild leap into 
the air he fell and lay still. Only a second did the 
Monarch of the Bend hesitate, then, uttering a 
shrill snort, he turned and rushed from the place. 
He didn’t know where the doe went; only was he 
conscious that mcn-folk, his enemies, were 
entering the cedar swamp. 

Like a dark ghost he moved in and out among 
fallen trees and dense thickets, sending down 
showers of snow from the low-hung boughs. 
Once he stopped to listen, and hearing far behind 
him the treading of heavy feet, sped onwards. 
He reached the barren, with the growth of 
labrador shrubs, covered with snow, its stunted 
spruce and tamarack, turned eastward towards 
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the sun, swung northward, then, as two tall 
dark forms caught his eyes he sprang away 
westward towards the dead-water. Here, all 
about him, it seemed, were those dreaded 
creatures. Across the dead-water loomed the vast 
wilderness of trees extending unbroken to Bear 
Lake and Big Spruce Peak where he felt he would 
be quite safe. 

He reached the high bank a short distance 
below the spot up which he had dashed that 
never-to-be-forgotten morning three weeks ago, 
paused; before him the dead-water stretched, 
covered with ice and snow. He slid down the 
bank, and, as his forefeet struck the ice, it gave 
a sharp crack that startled him anew. He hesitated. 
The water welled up about his feet. He stood there 
surprised and fearful. He turned his head, 
started to crawl up on the barren again when, 
not fifty yards away, beside a blasted tamarack, 
he saw two men. He slid back to the ice, and 
gathering together his body, leaped. The ice 
parted in a thousand pieces, but, even as he sank, 
he heard the sound of a rifle from the shore. 

His feet struck bottom and he surged upward 
and forward; but the ice was not strong enough 
to bear his weight. With each frantic effort it 
broke beneath him, cutting his legs cruelly. His 
breath came in great gasps. Again and again he 
sank, to reappear and force his passage onward 
trith mighty leaps. And every time he came up 
those bullets from the men on the shore whistled 
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about him. He barely heard them. This other 
danger, this sheet of snow-covered ice that 
would not bear his weight, was an enemy against 
which he had never before pitted his strength. It 
was bewildering. Once he turned and started 
back along the broken lane he had made, but a 
bullet ploughed through one of his antlers and, 
wheeling about, he sprang back, his eyes to the 
other shore, and renewed his battle with the ice. 

Suddenly he was conscious that the firing had 
ceased. No longer came those thunderous 
discharges and whistling, whining sounds about 
his body. He reached the middle of the dead- 
water, breaking ice as he went. Yet slowly, oh, 
so slowly, he now made progress, sometimes 
sinking beneath the ice and water, to spring 
upward and battle onward. Only a few yards 
more. The ranks of tamarack and spruce loomed 
above his head; beyond, the great wilderness 
stretched, inviting his weary body to a few last 
efforts. 

Suddenly his forefeet struck solid ice. He drew 
himself up, slipped, wcaril}’ regained his feet and 
dragged himself up the high bank, stood leaning 
against the trunk of a spruce, his body broadside 
to those on the opposite shore. The trees in front 
of him seemed to move in great circles before his 
eyes, and his breath came in choking gasps that 
hurt horribly. 

A few moments, until he had regained a little 
strength, he stood thus, then quietly and silently 
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he moved forward into the deep aisles of the 
forest. 

Lome Goodfellow breathed a mighty sigh, then 
he turned to his companion. “What a bonny 
fighter!” he said in low husky tones. “He 
deserved to win, Bert.” 

Bert Walters nodded. “Yes,” he said. “And 
I’m glad, mighty glad, you made me stop 
shootin’. I—I was angry at first, but now—yes, 
old chap, he deserved to win.” 




Reginald 


I 



S OMEONE with a misdirected sense of humour 
—or perhaps he thought it was generous— 
gave Peter a flute. It was an antiquated instru¬ 
ment, but it was still capable of playing a tune of 
sorts. 

Peter piped out what he was pleased to call 
“music” morning, noon, and night, with hardly 
a pause for breath. He never tired of this new 
occupation, but those who came in close contact 
with him—his own family, and old Jeff the 
roadman who lived in the next cottage—were 
soon at the point of distraction. They pleaded, 
threatened, commanded, but it was of little use. 
At last Peter’s brother managed to “swipe” the 
flute one day, while Peter was at dinner. He 
hid it carefully behind the bookcase in the old 
cupboard. 

“There, now,” he muttered, “that’ll stop his 
row!” 

But it didn’tl 

Peter searched for the missing flute in vain for 
two days—two days of blissful silence for those 
about him—but at last he gave up in disgust and 
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decided to go fishing up it^he Rcdwpod stream. 
He went to the old cupboara Behind the^ippkcKe, 
where he usually kept his “secret plans” ^d 
*^i^ woodcraft equipment, and there, to his joy, 
he discovered, the lost flute. 

Peter was not exactly a stupid boy, but when his 
father, his mother, his brother, and old Jeff had 
told him that they “wished he’d shut up playing 
that awhil flute!” (or floo-it as old JeflF called it) 
Peter simply didn’t believe them. It was so 
common for them to deprecate even the most 
notable of his achievements that he took their 
jeers, entreaties and threats, as being intended to 
keep him modest, rather than the expression of 
their real feelings. He thought the tunes he 
played were beautiful, and why should they 
object to lovely music? The only answer he could 
find to this question was that they really didn’t 
object but only pretended they did. However, 
during these days when the instrument was lost, 
he guessed that someone had stolen it, and 
realised that his “music” was not really ap¬ 
preciated. 

When he found the flute he carefully and 
deliberately decided to wait until he was out of 
sight and sound of the house before indulging 
himself. He tucked it into his “poacher’s pocket” 
which he had made in his jacket by cutting a huge 
uneven rent in the lining, together with his 
fishing line, took his rod, a longish hazel wand, 
and went off to Redwood to try liis luck with the 
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trour. He knew that trout-fishing was poaching, 
but that lent a dash of excitement to an otherwise 
boring occupation, and in any case he had never 
succeeded in catching a fish. 

He arrived at the stream and took off his shoes 
and stockings, and lay down on the sloping bank 
with his bare feet dangling in the water. 

When Peter arrived at the stream he was 
watched by more than one pair of curious eyes. 
The bright eyes of Stek, the starling, watched 
him. Tim, the huge tawny male cat from 
Hendrev’s Farm, who had been watching Stek, 
turned his gleaming green orbs on him. Blue- 
breast, the kingfisher, also watched him, and 
another, who was hidden in the bracken on the 
other side of the stream, turned his alert eyes 
from Blue-breast to Peter, and cursed him under 
his breath. He was Joe Hendrey, son of a neigh¬ 
bouring farmer and underkeeper on Sir Richard 
Wilton’s estate. 

Peter was quite oblivious of the eyes that 
watched him. He pulled out his flute and started 
plaving, and his face assumed its expression of 
ratiicr ludicrous joyous solemnity. 

As soon as Stek, the starling, heard this new 
noise he flew over to where Peter was lying and 
alighted on a stumpy alder which overhung the 
stream and where Peter could easily see him. 
Peter looked up at the bird and thought, “Here, 
at any rate, is an interested listener!” and played 
with increased fervour. 



For a moment Stek sat motionless, listening to 
the music of Peter, then he hopped along the 
bough, his little head on one side, regarding the 
musician with almost a twinkle in his bright 
eyes. At last Peter stopped, and he had hardly 
lowered the flute from his lips when Stek com¬ 
menced an almost perfect imitation of the 
flute’s sounds. Peter was delighted. For him 
imitation was undoubtedly the sincercst form of 
flattery. So intent was he on the bird that he did 
not notice the stealthy gliding of Tim, the cat, 
along the branch towards the singing bird. 

Tim was hungry and he had decided on starling 
for tea, and he was not going to be thwarted even 
if a fool boy did come along and make a disturbing 
noise. The starling continued to sing, Peter 
watched and listened, and Tim prepared himself 
to spring. He gathered himself in a bunch—so 
far as his cramped space would allow—and then 
launched himself, a deadly mass of claws, fur, and 
gleaming eyes ... the same instant Stek’s song 
stopped abruptly and he rose erratically with a 
few frantic sweeps of his wings, and Tim plunged 
past him by a feather’s breadth, and dropped with 
a plop into the stream about three feet from 
Peter. 
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II 

The noise of the splash startled Blue-breast, who 
flu ttere d out of her nest of fish bones, and flashed 
up the stream. And as the k ing-fishe r rose in 
the air, Joe Hendrey aimed his gun and fired . . . 
but he too missed. The luck of the Hendrey 
household was out that day. 

Peter looked around him in astonishment. So 
much excitement in so short a space of time 
be wildere d him, for quite by accident a double 
woodland tragedy had been averted. 

“Heyl What’re you doin’ over there?” Joe 
was annoyed at his failure to bring down the bird 
he had stalked and watched for hours, and he was 
inclined to blame Peter. He wanted to vent his 
wrath on someone. Peter looked blankly at him. 
This was the tone that he usually reserved for 
town fools who left paper about, damaged trees 
and fences, and made fires intended to boil a pint 
of water, but which would actually have boiled 
all the water in the King’s lake! He did not know 
what to say. 

“What’re you doin’?” 

Peter smiled. 

“ Well, I’m doing nothing. ... I was playing 
my flute,” he suggested. 

“Clear out! You’re a nuisance, that’s what you 
are!” And without waiting to see his command 
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carried out Joe turned and walked off in the 
direction of his home, and at a safe distance came 
Tim, the cat, utterly miserable and looking it. 

Peter watched the departing couple with a little 
f ro\v n of pe n^lexi ty. He could understand the 
cat’s natural attack on the starling, but he could 
not find a reason for Joe’s attempt to shoot one of 
the only two kingfishers in the district. He knew 
that Sir Richard Wilton had given express orders 
to his keepers that those two birds were to be 
protected, even if they did take a trou t or two . . . 
and here was one of the men deliberately trying 
to kill one of them. It was rather difficult to 
understand. He decided to climb down the bank 
and see if the kingfisher’s nest was there. He 
lowered himself on to a projecting b oulder and 
carefully examined the whole bankside f'or the 
kingfisher’s curious nest of fish-bones, but he 
could see nothing of the entrance hole. If it was 
there it was too carefully Iiidden to be seen so 
easily, so he pulled himself back on to the top 
and came face to face with Bill Edwards, the head- 
keeper. 

Bill was a pleasant, genial fellow in the middle 
forties, a little inclined to stoutness, but light and 
swift on his feet, as many a p oachpr b ad discovered 
to his dismay. To Peter he was a good friend, and 
the boy regarded him as the supreme authority 
on all woodcraft and naturalist matters. 

Bill grinned as Peter hoisted himself up beside 
him. 
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“Well, and what are you up to now?” he asked 
with mock stemness. 

Peter looked up at him, panting. 

“It’s about the kingfishers. Mister Edwards,” 
he said. “I wondered if they nested there.” 

The head-keeper frownedr It was evident that 
the subject of kingfishers was troubling him. 

“Why do you w’ant to know that . . . why 
this sudden interest in kingfishers?” His voice 
was unusually sharp. Peter looked at him in 
surprise. Pic wanted to tell about how Joe tried 
to shoot one only five minutes before, but he 
hesitated lest he should get the underkeeper into 
trouble. 

“Oh, I’ve always been interested, but what 
makes you so cross?” 

Bill’s expression softened. 

“Well—I’ve got orders to kill both the ’fishers! 
Sir Richard went out fishing yesterday, and got 
into a fine rage because he only caught one small 
trout . . . hardly more than a m innow . He 
raged and stormed at Joe who’s supposed to take 
care of the fishing. Joe was angry too because he 
knows well enough that somebody’s poachin’, but 
he couldn’t tell Sir Richard that he wasn’t able 
to catch the poachers, so he blamed the king¬ 
fishers for takin’ an uncommon amount of fish 
. . . and Sir Richard in his anger gave orders 
that the ’fishers were to be killed!” 

Peter was dismayed. 

“But how stupid! The kingfishers take hardly 
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any at all, and then only fish too small to be 
taken home. It is a shame that they should be 
killed!” 

“Well, Sir Richard says they’re to be shot, and 
what’s more he says we’re to bring the dead birds 
to him before to-morrow night or Joe Hendrey 
gets the sack.” 

Peter could hardly believe his ears. Sir Richard 
had ordered the kingfishers to be shot! The king¬ 
fishers that he had so diligently preserved not so 
long ago! 

“But surely he doesn’t really mean it? Surely 
it was only his anger at the moment?” 

Edwards shook his head sadly. 

“No, he means it all right. I thought he’d 
change his mind if he slept on the matter, so 
I went to see him about the p artridges this 
morning, and mentioned this kingfisher business, 
and he said that what he’d said stood. He knew 
that Joe was bluffin g when he blamed the lack 
of fish on the kingfishers, but he’s determined to 
have the thing t hrashe d out. ‘ First we’ll have the 
kingfishers,’ he says, ‘ then if the fishing isn’t as 
good as it was two years ago, we’ll see Hendrey 
again. I know it isn’t the kingfishers, but we 
nmt take away that fellow’s excuse. I’m deter¬ 
mined to get to the bottom of the matter,’ says 
he, and what could I say?” 

if *ioes seem such a shame to kill the 
fishers when he admits that they’re innocent,” 
protested Peter. 
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“ Yes, but you know Sir Richard. He thinks Joe 
is trying to make a fool of him . . . and woe 
betide the man that Sir Richard suspects of 
that!” 

Peter nodded dismally. It seemed that there 
was no way out. The kingfishers must be 
brought, dead, to Sir Richard to-morrow. The 
kingfishers must die. 

The head-keeper was touched at the wo ebego ne 
expression on the boy’s face. He sh rugg ed his 
heavy shoulders. 

“I don’t want to do it, Peter, but I must obey 
sq^r^’s orders. ... I don’t want to kill 
them . . .” and he tailed off lamely. 

Peter nodded silently and the two parted, Peter 
going back towards his home, and Bill Edwards 
going farther up the stream to try to kill the 
kingfishers that he loved. 


Ill 

All the way home, Peter pondered over this 
problem. How were the’fishers to be saved ? He 
was determined that something should be done. 
His first impulse was to march up to Wood Lodge 
and demandtliat Sir Richard should change his 
mind, and that the birds should not be shot. He 
shook his head, and his mouth twisted into a 
crooked little smile. He knew that such a course 
was absurd, and would only irritate Sir Richard, 
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and make him more determined to carry out his 
decision. Some other method must be found. He 
wondered whether, if the real fish-p oacher s were 
caught, Sir Richard would r^nt, and give orders 
to save the kingfishers. Peter decided that this 
was the only possible way out of the difficulty. 

He also ^ew that fish-p oacher s were not so 
easily caught ... he must catch them that 
night. By to-morrow the keepers would, without 
a doubt, take the dead birds to their employer. 

Peter was furious at the whole business; he 
thought it was absurd. Surely they knew well 
enough that no two kingfishers could dispose of so 
many fish as to spoil the fishing. 

Then suddenly, as if he were held back by some 
force outside himself, Peter stopped in the middle 
of the road. 

“They won’t kill them,” he said, but he turned 
and ran in the direction in which the head- 
keeper had disappeared. He was pufiing and 
blowing like a gr ajnpus_w hen he got up to the 
gamekeeper. Bill turned and looked at him in 
surprise. 

“ What’s wrong now?” he asked, but Peter could 
only pant^ 

“You mustn’t shoot the ’fishers, Mr. Edwards,” 

he said haltijigly. “You don’t want to kill them 
really, do you?” 

Edwards raised his eyebrows. He was very 
fond of the kingfishers himself^ and he was sorry 
that they had to go, but he was still more sorry 
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that Peter should have taken the matter so much 
to heart. He shook his head. 

“No, Peter, I don’t want to kill them. I love 
them as much as you do, but I’ve got to obey 
orders that are given me.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Peter, “but couldn’t you 
somehow manage not to see them at all to-day? 
Couldn’t you send Joe Hendrey off on another 
job, and then keep missing the ’fishers until 
to-morrow ?” 

The head-keeper was surprised and looked it. 
“Why do you want to waste a day? Surely 
you’re not going to try and save them?” 

Peter nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” he said, “and I want you to help me. 
You will, won’t you?” 

Bill Edwards hesitated. 

“I’d like to, Peter, but don’t you see that Sir 
Richard has ordered me to bring the dead king¬ 
fishers to him by to-morrow evening? How can 
I get out of that? You must see that it would be 
foolishness to let Joe lose his job just because we 
want to save the ’fishers?” 

Peter agreed, although actually he felt that he 
would not have minded if Joe Hendrey had lost his 
job, if by doing so the kingfishers would be 

allowed to remain alive. 

“All I want you to do, Mr. Edwards, is to let 

the kingfishers live until to-morrow morning 
and then, if I have not been able to do any¬ 
thing-” and he s hrugged his shoulders. 
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The gamekeeper looked down at the boy and 
half-smiled. 

“You’re a funny lad, Peter,” he said quietly. “ I 
don’t know what you can do, but I promise not 
to shoot the birds until to-morrow.” 

“Thanks,” replied Peter simply, and he turned 
and retraced his steps towards his home. 

As he was passing old Jeff’s cottage, the old 
man shouted a hoarse greeting to him. Peter 
turned his head and looked at Jeff for a minute, 
and then went into his garden beside him. He 
the old man knew more about the 
■activities of the poachers in the district than he 
cared to admit, and he decided to ask his advice 
on the kingfisher problem. 

“Well, Peter . . . where’s your flute? I haven’t 
heard you playing it for a long time now.” 

But Peter was not interested in his flute; he 
had something much more interesting to discuss, 
so he Ignored old Jeff’s remark. 

“Did you know that they are going to shoot 
the kingfishers?” he asked. 

The old man started back and looked at him in 
amazement. 


kingfishers! Surely not: 
Why, Sir Richard himself gave orders that the\ 

were to be protected ... you must be makinj 
a mistake, Peter.” ^ 


The boy shook his head. 

“No, there is no mistake. Sir Richard went out 
nshing this morning and didn’t catch a thing in 
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two hours, and when he asked Joe Hendrey, who 
is supposed to look after the fishing, Joe told him 
that the ’fishers were taking an awful amount 
of trout.” 

Jeff grunted at the abs urdit y of this statement. 

“ I know,” said Peter, “ and I expect Sir Richard 
does, too, but he wants to take away Joe’s excuse, 
lie knows that there must be fishing going on 
and that Joe can’t catch the poachers, so I suppose 
he is determined to settle the matter somehow.” 

Jeff nodded ponderously. “Yes, the squire was 
always fond of his fishing.” 

Peter put his hand on the old man’s knee. 

“We mustn’t let them kill the ’fishers, Jeff.” 

“No, da_ng^it,” replied Jeff, “but how are you 
going to stop them? ’S a pity, but I don’t see how 
you’re goin’ to stop it! . . and he f umbled 
frujxlesdy in his pockets. “Fetch me my pipe, 
laddie. I think it’s on the table.” 

Peter rose obediently and walked into the 
dimness of the cottage. He moved automatically. 
His mind was in^t on something other than old 
Jeff’s foul clay pipe. He lifted it from the table 
where it lay and was about to turn and walk out, 
when he saw, hanging by a thread from the 
ceiling, a stuffed kingfisher. He stared at it for 
a moment, and then a look of immense relief 
spread over his face. Quickly he ran out, handed 
the old fellow his pipe, and with a word of good¬ 
bye he raced out of the garden and into his own 
home. He made straight for the glass case of 
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Stuffed birds that stood on the sideboard in the 
parlour. He examined this treasure of his 
mothb’s, which had been inherited from Peter’s 
grandmother. 

Eagerly his eyes searched among the collection 
of monstrosities in brilliantly-coloured pl umag e, 
and there, at the top, tucked away at the Back of 
something that seemed to be a cross between a 
toucan and a bird of paradise, was an English 
kingfisher—a spot of England in an exotic 
oriental jungle! 

~Peter noted it with satisfaction, and his eyes 
continued their search. He hoped that there 
might be another similar bird in the collection, 
but he was disappointed—there was nothing 
else remotely resembling a ’fisher. Still, one was 
better than none. The problem now was to 
p urloin this stuffed kingfisher without being seen 
or without leaving evidence of its extraction 
from the case. His mother greatly prized her 
stuffed birds and he knew that she certainly 
would not countenance his taking one of them 
out. It would have to be done surreptitiously or 
not at all. Still, as the parlour was rarely used, 
he felt he could take a risk with a reasonable 
chance of getting away with it. He closed the 
door carefully and crossed over to the sideboard 
again. The glass bell that covered the collection 
of birds was quite loose and he easily lifted it off. 
The detaching of the kingfisher from its fra gile 
“ boug h” was a more difficult task. He tried to 
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case it off gently with his penknife, but it remained 
firm. He exerted a little more pressure . . . and 
still a little more. Suddenly there was a snap, 
and the whole boi^h, which supported six other 
stuffed freaks, broke from the main stem. Peter 
looked round in consternation to see if he had 
been heard, but there was no one. Hastily he tore 
the kingfisher from the detached boi^h and put 
it in his pocket; then came the task of replacing 
the bough so that he would not be detected. This 
was impossible. However hard he tried the stupid 
thing kept falling askew, or else it would not 
remain horizontal at all—and when he replaced 
the glass bell over the whole collection the branch 
fell horribly slantwise, and made Peter’s raid 
painfully evident. There was nothing to be done, 
for he heard liis mother approaching. Hastily he 
puslicd the stuffed bird into his pocket. 

“^Vhat are you doing here?” asked Peter’s 

mother suspiciously. 

“It’s all right, mother,” he hedged. “Did you 
want me to do something?” 

His mother looked at him, still suspicious, but 

with a twinkle in her eye. 

“Hm ... no! I wondered where you were, 

that’s all.” 

Peter looked up at his mother and then, as she 
turned and walked out of the parlour, he took a 
last, doubtful look at the stuffed birds and 
followed her. 

9 
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IV 

Peter held the stuffed kingfisher in his hand 
with a sense of disappointment. He had hoped to 
find two in the case of stuffed birds that his mother 
prized so highly. He must find another some¬ 
where. Of course, there was the one that old Jeff 
kept suspended from his roof, but there was little 
hope of getting that. The old man believed that 
his possession of the dried body of the bird would 
quell storms and avert thunderbolts, and there 
certainly was something in the theory that its 
beak would point to the quarter whence the wind 
blew. Still, there seemed to be nothing else for it 
but to try to persuade the old fellow—if the 
scheme Peter had thought out was to be successful. 

He hesitated outside Jeff’s garden and then he 
suddenly made up his mind and thrust open the 
gate, and walked up to the open cottage door and 
knocked. 

“ Are you there, Jeff?” he called. 

“Aye! Come in, lad!” replied the old man. 
And Peter walked inside. 

The old man was seated over what remained of 
his midday meal of rabbit and potatoes. He was 
smoking his old clay pipe now and looked steadily 
at the boy. 

“Well, what is it, Peter, lad?” 

The boy. did not reply. He looked up at the 
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suspended kingfisiier, and the old man’s eyes 
followed his gaze. For a time neither spoke. 

“You’m thinkin’ about the ’fishers up in 
Redwood Stream being shot,” said Jeff at last. 
Peter only nodded. 

“’Tis a great—a great pity!” said the old man. 
This time Peter took his eyes away from Jeff’s 
quellcr of storms and averter of thunderbolts. 

“Jeff—we mustn’t let them kill the ’fishers,” 
he said with such sincerity that the old man was 
quite startled. 

“What? What did you say? We mustn’t let 
them,” he said. “Flow are we goin’ to stop 
them ? You’re letting this business worry you too 
much, lad. Away an’ play us a tune on your flute 
an’ forget about the ’fishers.” 

“But you love them too, Jeff', don’t you?” 

“Oh, ayel” The ancient nodded ponderously. 
“I love them too . . . oh, aye!” 

“ Well, then, you must help me to save them. 

. . . Will you?” 

Peter did not mince words further. 

“I want you to help me to find the real fish- 
poachers.” 

The old man’s eyes opened wide and he sat 
upright in his chair. 

“And I want you to give me your stuffed 
kingfisher.” Fie pointed to the suspended bird. 

Jeff gaped and made an inarticulate gurgle, 
and then stared silently at the boy. 

Peter watched the ancient. Fie knew quite W'ell 
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the magnitude of the requests he made, and the 
expression on the old man’s face caused his heart 
to sink. He was banking on his love of the living 
birds, and hoping that he’d be prepared to 
sacrifice his mascot for their sake. The silence 
continued and became unbearable to Peter. 

“I promise, Jeff, that if I don’t save the ’fishers 
up at Redwood Stream, I’ll give you back your 
stuffed bird. We must save them . . . mustn’t 
we, Jeff?” 

The boy appealed very earnestly, but the old 
man seemed to be made of stone ... he did not 
appear to hear. At last he rose to his feet and 
walked slowly over to the little three-legged stool 
by the door. He lifted it and placed it under the 
suspended bird; he stood on it and with a sharp 
tug snapped the thread that held the kingfisher. 
Descending from the stool, he walked back to his 
seat by the table. He held the mascot lovingly in 
his gnarled hands. It was a little dusty, but a few 
flicks of Jeff’s bandana removed that, otherwise 
its feathers still retained most of their former 
beauty. 

“Peter, you’re right, we mustn’t let them kill 
the livin’ uns!” His voice quavered and tears 
sparkled in his old eyes. “Take this,” and he held 
out his beloved mascot. “I hope it’ll help. But 
I can’t tell you about the poachers. ... I can’t 
tell you, Peter. ... I can’t. . . .” 

As Peter took the stuffed bird from Jeff, he 
looked at him almost reverently. He knew the 
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old man prized this pathetic stuffed travesty more 
than anything else. He knew that he was making 
a great sacrifice. With a look he thanked the old 
man, and then turned and left him. 

With two stuffed kingfishers in his possession, 
Peter could now carry out the first part of his 
plan and as to the second, the finding of the real 
poachers, he decided to leave that over for a bit. 
Jeff obviously knew something of their activities, 
but he was unwilling to speak, and Peter’s 
gratitude to him was too great to try to press him 
for information. 

To work his scheme successfully, he must enlist 
the aid of Bill Edwards, the head-keeper, so it was 
to Bill’s cottage that he made his way. 

The head-keeper himself answered Peter’s 
knock. 

“Well?” he said, “have you thought out a 
plan?” 

Peter nodded. 

Bill raised his eyebrows and smiled. 

“Come in and tell me,” he invited, and Peter 
stepped into the little kitchen. 

“Out with it, lad,” said the keeper, when they 
had seated themselves, and Peter produced the two 
stuffed ’fishers and laid them side by side on the 
table. 

Bill Edwards’s eyes nearly jumped out of his 
head. He stared at the two birds, and then at the 
boy. 

“You’ve killed them I ...” he whispered. 
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Peter smiled and shook his head. 

“Look at them,” he said. 

Edwards crossed to the table and lifted the 
birds. In an instant he burst into a roar of hearty 
laughter. 

Then he laid them down and looked at the boy 
again. He began to understand, but he wanted 
to hear what Peter had to say. 

“There are your ’fishers to take to Sir Richard 

to-morrow. If you think they’re not convincing- 

looking, prop them up on the hedge and take a 

shot at them, and then put a few spots of blood— 

rabbit’s blood will do—on their wings. Sir 

Richard won’t want to examine them too 
closely.” 

Edwards chuckled. 


^d what about the live kingfishers? Sir 
Richard’U be sure to see them flying about the 
stream. What’ll happen then?” 

Peter sighed. 

“ I’ve thought of that. I must drive them away 
troin the stream. . . . ni have to wreck their 

tVp he shrugged his shoulders. 

The keeper nodded sympathetically. 

them ^eep 

■ JT ^“'“ber where I saw you climbine 
up the ba^? Well, it's about fifty yards f3 

find hard to 

hey U maybe come back next season.” 


f Tn 
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“Maybe. I hope so.” But he knew very well 
that they would never return. He rose, said good¬ 
bye to Edwards, and made his way up the hill to 
the Redwood Stream. He found the place where 
he had met the keeper earlier in the day, and at 
the alder where Tim had tried to catch the 
starling, he crossed to the other bank. He walked 
upstream until he came to a willow—he judged 
it to be about fifty yards farther up—and he took 
off his shoes and stockings and slid down the bank 
into the stream. As he did so there was a furious 
flutter of wings and two blue phantoms darted 
past him, flying swiftly downstream. 

Peter watched them sadly until they had 
disappeared. They would return soon and find 
their nest wrecked, then they would fly away 
from Redwood Stream for ever and make a new 
nest elsewhere. 

He turned his attention to finding the nest. It 
was cunningly concealed among the roots of the 
willow. Peter put his hand into the hole and felt 
in the wonderfully-constructed nest of fish-bones. 
He sighed relief. There were no eggs. 

The work of destruction was soon carried out. 
In a few moments the hole was scraped out and 
the bones scattered on the bank and in the stream. 
Peter did his work silently and efficiently, and 
hated himself for having to do it. It was as much 
as he could do to blink back the tears that came 
into his eyes. 

“ I’m sorry . . he whispered, as he surveyed 
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the ruin; then he climbed on to the bank again 

and put on his stockings and shoes. 

As he neared his home Peter was met by his 

brother, grinning hugely. 

“Ho, my lad! You’re for it! Mother’s found 
that you have taken a kingfisher from her stuffed 
birds and nearly wrecked the case. You’re for it 
all right. She’s cut a new switch from the ash in 
the garden . . and Peter’s brother chuckled 

gleefully. 

“An ash switch . . 

His brother nodded and Peter groaned and 
walked home to face the music. 

About three days later Peter took back a rather 
bedraggled kingfisher to old Jeff. 

“ Here he is,” said the boy. “ I’m sorry he’s a bit 
ruffled . . . but we saved the living ones. And 
I say, Bill Edwards tells me that the fish-poaching 
seems to have stopped. Sir Richard is delighted— 
the fishing seems better than ever. I wonder what 
the reason is?” 

Old Jeff eyed the boy carefully. 

“I’ll tell you a secret, Peter. Mind, it’s to be 
between you’n me only. Don’t breathe a word. 
The poachin’s stopped because—because I was 
the poacher!” 
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H. Mortimer Batten 

O F all the wild animal pets I have known, 
Jimmy Standing’s bear cub, Blotto, was the 
most amusing I ever came across. 

Jimmy had charge of a long stretch of railway 
extentiing on either side of his cabin. He had no 
signals to mind, but it was up to him to keep the 
wire warm with all sorts of information concern¬ 
ing passing trains—about three per day—how 
many coaches they pulled—to make sure none 
had dropped off during the ascent of the moun¬ 
tains—and so on. Also he had to keep the line in 
order, to repair any defects, and to report exactly 
how he had made the same good, particularly to 
look out for smouldering sleepers, for in dry, hot 
weather, a sleeper will smoulder for weeks, till 
there is nothing left of it but a hollow shell. Ilis 
work was, therefore, of a kind which kept him 
pretty closely to his own patrol, but the railway 
people provide their men with the best of grub 
and blankets and the best kind of cabin any one 
could wish for. 

Among jimmy’s visitors early that summer 
was a ragged half-breed who possessed a wicked 
squint, and who carried under his arm a black- 
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bear cub—so young as still to need its mother. 
When asked how he had caught the little creature, 
the man explained that he had seen the mother 
drinking, and creeping up behind her had sud¬ 
denly uttered a ringing whoop. Thereupon the 
mother bear fell head first into the river, and 
proceeded at once to swim across, so alarmed that 
she seemed for the moment to have forgotten her 
cub. And he, having lost sight of her owing to 
her sudden immersion, ran straight to the half- 
breed, who, giving the little feature a finger to 
suck, made off with him down the railway metals. 

limmy could see that the man had no means ot 
looking after the little creature, nor had he the 
foods necessary for its existence. Jimmy was a 
sympathetic fellow, and his heart was touched 
by the little creature’s pretty, childlike ways, and 
its obvious pleadings for food. So he gave the 
breed a pound ot railway tobacco, a can of railway 
tomatoes, and a few other things, and sent him on 
his way rejoicing. And Jimmy retained the cub. 

Blotto was evidently a hardy little beast, for 
from that day on he never looked behind him. 
His main support at first was evaporated milk and 
water, sugar, bread, and scraps of bacon fat. 

Every day he improved, and as he became more 
active, no roguish puppy could have been more 
amusing. At first he could not tolerate the passing 
of the trains which shook the whole mountain 
side, and every time he heard one coming he 
would dash frenziedly into the cabin and get 
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under tlie wolf skin which served Jimmy as a 
hearthrug. This phase, however, soon wore off, 
and sitting at the door, begging like a rabbit, 
Blotto would boldly watch the trains pass. 

As was only natural with forest-marooned 
companions, the cub accompanied Jimmy on his 
daily trips of inspection, and realising that the 
animal might some day have to fend for itself, 
returning to the status of the Wild, Jimmy, with 
^indly understanding, took upon himself the task 
of teaching the cub those lessons which it should 
have learnt from its mother. Life of all kinds is 
always to be found along the rightaway, which 
provides a sunny, open vista tlirough the dark 
woods, which the wild beasts, as well as the drift 
of humanity, are ever ready to follow. For 
example, in those lands the squirrels follow the 
railways. They were unknown in many parts till 
the railroad ran out one of its octopus arms. 
Then—and not until—there is an open, sunny 
pathway for tlic squirrels to follow, often sown 
with golden grain fallen from the trucks filled 
from the elevators away back in prairie country. 
Thus, on the completion of the railway, squirrels 
have made their appearance about outlying settle¬ 
ments, where hitherto their race has been 
unknown, and what applies to the squirrels applies 
to many of the wild folk, particularly the light- 
loving birds. Similarly rare beetles, butterflies, 
insects of all kinds, and snakes were to be found 
by the million along Jimmy’s patrol. 
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So Jimmy taught Blotto how to hunt ants by 
turning over the stones, how to hunt beetles by 
nosing up the moss; he taught him, by example, 
that it was best to step back from certain small 
and brightly-coloured snakes, which moved like 
greased lightning, but that it was sage to place 
one’s foot on the large and slow-moving brown 
snakes, which were by far the most numerous. 
And one day Jimmy, hammer in hand, found a 
wild bee’s nest, and with his hammer he split open 
the tree trunk, then ran for hb life, leaving 
Blotto to nose out the honey. And Blotto nosed 
it out, though he was stung on the nose a dozen 
times, and never in hb life did he enjoy a feast 
so much as that luscious, dripping globe of honey. 

Thereafter Blotto spent most of hb time 
hunting for honey, and when he found a nest 
which he could not obtain, he would set up 
such a caterwaul that Jimmy was immediately 
attracted to the place. And after dusk, armed with 
hb axe, would go forth and steal the honey, and 
since not Blotto only, but Jimmy himself, loved 

honey, the little cub at least did something 
material to pay hb way. 

But, as a matt^ of fact, Blotto’s maintenance 
was a very light item these days, for accompany¬ 
ing Jiirnny every day he found enough food to 
keep himself going, and such scraps as Jimmy 
tossed him during mealtimes were all that he 
looked for from hb man friend. Yet he stuck 
closely to that friend, and truly may it be said 
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that a very real companionship existed between 
them, as between a lonely man and his dog. 

But of all his hobbies and pastimes, Blotto had 
one which stood paramount and most beloved. 
Just beyond the cabin a single sun-dried branch 
stood up from the sun-baked earth, in which its 
parent limb was buried. It was as strong as wire 
and just about as hard, and holding it between 
his forepaws. Blotto, grunting in time with his 
movements, would swing back and forth for 
minutes on end. Thus he worked off his super¬ 
fluous energy, and Jimmy, passing the place, 
would point to the branch and cry—“Pump, 
Blotto! Pump!” And the louder Jimmy urged 
the harder Blotto pumped, till often they finished 
up with Jimmy leaping wildly into the air in time 
with Blotto’s pumping. And Blotto, finally 
losing his grip, would somersault half a dozen 
paces while the branch sprang back, trembling, 
to the vertical; then wiping the sweat out of his 
eyes, Jimmy would repair to his cabin, leaving 
poor Blotto regretfully rubbing his scalp and 
regarding the stump with a reproachful eye. 

One day, however, Jimmy obtained an inkling 
as to how this strange craze of Blotto’s had come 
to be, for Blotto was a born mimic, and often 
Jimmy found in his clumsy humour a faint echo 
of some act of his own. One week when the relief 
train arrived, and Jimmy, having secured his 
stores, gave orders to the driver to reverse into 
the siding, he ran as usual to the point control. 
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and shifting the locking pin, threw his weight 
on the long lever to move over the points. So the 
goods train sidled in, but scarcely had it come to 
rest when Blotto was seen to clutch the lever and 
to throw his weight upon it, just as he did with 

his own beloved tree stump. 

The driver, rather a surly individual, looked at 
Jimmy and nodded gravely. “You want to watch 
that cub,” said he. “Some day youUl forget to 
put the pin back, and he^l shunt over the points, 
throwing one of the regular trains into the siding. 
And that will be a pretty mess!” 

Certainly the idea gave Jimmy a start. Nothing 
of the kind had ever previously occurred to him. 
“It’s the first time I’ve seen him touch the 
points,” said he. “And anyway, 1 aren’t likely to 
forget to put the pin back. What d’you think I’m 
paid for?” 

That evening Jimmy, accompanied by Blotto, 
went down to the point lever, and treated it to a 
shower-bath of Cayenne pepper. And Blotto, 
looking on, also received a dose of Cayenne 
pepper, at which he fled homewards, while Jimmy 
bawled after him—“Now, then! Just you leave 
that ding-dong lever alone!” 

Arriving back at the cabin nearly an hour later, 
Jimmy found Blotto pumping wildly, and 
sneezing wildly while he pumped, the tears 
streaming down his face to mingle with the 
trodden dust. 

It was at about this time that the two rangers 
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arrived, and one of them asked—“What do you 
intend to do with the bear eventually? He will 
grow too big and strong to remain a safe pet, 
for a wild animal never knows its strength. 
There is, indeed, no wild animal more dangerous 
to man than one which has become tame.” 

Jimmy did not know. He had never thought 
about it. He hoped something would turn up for 
Blotto, because he had formed a very real affection 
for the little beast. But exactly what—he did not 
know. 

“I suppose something will turn up for him,” 
said one of the rangers rather sadly. “A strong 
collar and a chain, most likely. Haven’t we seen 
scores of them about the northern trading posts? 
—the darlings of all, fondled by every one, during 
their cubhood. Then, as through no fault of their 
own, they grow old, there is nothing for it but the 
indignity of a chain and collar. Old friends forget 
then, only the cookee, whose job it is, finds grub 
for them. Mangy, neglected captives, that’s what 
most of them become! What are you going to do 
with your cub, Jimmy Standing, when he grows 
up?” added the ranger significantly. 

“I don’t know,” jimmy answered. Then after 
a pause he added—“I hope Blotto will take to the 
Wild when autumn comes. I hope he will return 
to his own people. I shall do my best to make 
him, but—he’s been a good pet, and I shall be 
sorry to lose him.” 

The ranger nodded sympathetically. “If you 
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take my tip, Jimmy,” said he, “ you’il buy a cat or 
a dog. It’s the best plan. We cannot interfere 
with the wild beasts without bringing loss and 
sorrow to them. Their roads and ours arc far 
apart, and sad as it seems, their sorrows generally 
begin with and end with their associations with 
man.” 

“I have spoken!” remarked the other ranger. 
But Jimmy was still grave. “Thanks for 
bringing that to mind,” said he. “I know it all, 
but life is not made up of what we know, but of 
what we remember at the right time. As for 
Blotto—1 hope he will be the happy exception 
which proves the rule.” 

Thereafter Jimmy watched the growth of his 
cub with an apprehensive rather than an approv¬ 
ing eye, and one evening Blotto carried a huge 
boulder into the cabin in order to lick three 
minute ants from the underside of it—a boulder 
so large that Jimmy had to bring in the crowbar 
in order to get it out. Blotto had evidently 
expected him to share the feast, to eat at least one 
of the ants, and he was much offended when 
Jimmy insisted on depositing the rock outside. 

Another evening, hunting for a mouse inside 
the cabin. Blotto lent enthusiastic assistance, and 
once, when the mouse dashed across the floor, 
Blotto aimed a blow at it which would have felled 
an ox. Incidentally the blow missed the mouse 
by at least two yards, but it knocked Jimmy’s legs 
clean from under him and sent him spinning, half 
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Stunned, into a corner. Also it broke Jimmy’s only 
chair, and brought down a veritable avalanche of 
culinary goods from behind the stove. But, while 
Jimmy was slowly recovering, Blotto sat on the 
mouse in one comer while smelling for it in 
another, and finally he ambled out to do his 
pumping with the mouse stuck to the seat of his 
trousers. 

Quite clearly Blotto was already too big and 
strong for a household pet, but he was so good- 
natured, so well-meaning, that save for his size 
and strength he had everything to recommend 
him. The first rush of summer was over now, 
and much as Jimmy would miss Blotto, he wished 
very heartily that he would find a mate and amble 
off into the woods. 

But fate ever plays her cards with a judicious 
hand, and she had still the deuce to deal. One 
evening Jimmy decided that the points of the 
shunt line needed oiling, so out he went with his 
oilcan, leaving Blotto looking for bees. But when 
Jimmy came to oil the points he decided that the 
whole thing needed attention, so taking his 
spanner he set to work. 

There was one bolt he could not shift. He 
applied his weight to the end of the long-handled 
spanner, when suddenly the bolt broke. So 
Jimmy careered backwards, caught his heels on 
the second line, and ere he knew where he was, 
he was crashing backwards down the steep 
embankment towards the river. 
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For sixty feet Jimmy fell, and when he tried to 
rise he could not. His right hip seemed to be out 
of place, he felt paralysed from the hips down¬ 
wards, and taking hold of the joint, he felt the 
horrible grating of fractured bones! 

Well, this was a nice mess if you like! Jimmy’s 
hip was broken, and there was n(| shifting himself 
from his present position. On the whole, however, 
he might have been worse off. The men down 
line, finding the wire dead, would in due course 
send someone alone to see what was the matter 
with him or with the wire. That would be— 
yes, to-morrow morning. The next train came 
down the mountain from the west within an 
hour. Yes, within an hour! Jimmy drew out his 
watch. Within twenty minutes, indeed! He must 
have been unconscious! 

Turning these points slowly over in his mind, 
a dreadful realisation suddenly dawned upon 
Jimmy. He had left the points in such a position 
that the next train due, heading down the 
mountain face, would be switched into the siding, 
to crash over the single log which served as a 
buffer, and thence down the rocky embankment 
to the river seventy feet below! 

No need to enlarge upon the terribleness of that 
realisation. It fell upon Jimmy like an icy 
blanket. His eyes stared, as though he were look¬ 
ing into the bruised and shattered faces of those 
who, very shortly, would be hurled to their 
doom through his own foolish misadventure. 
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He writhed and struggled, and by a superhuman 
effort gained a boulder near. He could now just 
see the top of the long lever, and assuredly it was 
leaning in the wrong direction. So his fears 
were confirmed. Within twenty-five minutes 
from now a Trans-Continental railway smash 
would occur which would shock the civilised 
world, and which the Government which paid 
him would gladly lay down thousands to divert. 
Jimmy groaned, and impotently covered his face, 
but do anything he could not. Ruin, disgrace, 
and something a thousand times worse stared liim 
in the face. 

But, just then, he heard a high-pitched “Kia- 
wa-wa!” echoing along the slope. Blotto had 
discovered a bee’s nest out of reach, and had, of 
course, been stung on the nose by the queen of all 
the bees. Blotto—but of what use was Blotto ? 

Then, of a sudden, a wild idea occurred to 
Jimmy. “Blotto!” he shouted. “Hi! Come here, 
Blotto!” 

Again and again he shouted, but it seemed an 
eternity ere Blotto came, waddling on his hind 
legs an dsearching every bush. But presently 
his woolly head appearing from the rightaway 
above, he looked down at Jimmy with his little 
pig eyes. 

“Pump, Blotto! Pump!” cried Jimmy. 

Blotto looked round and saw the big lever. 
He clutched it between his forepaws, and began 
to rock back and forth, while the points engaged 


and disengaged in time with Blotto’s pumping. 
At length he looked down to inquire of Jimmy if 
that were enough, but Jimmy saw that he had left 
the lever as he had found it—in the wrong 
position. 

“ Pump, Blotto! Pump!” he fairly shrieked, for 
now he could hear the thunder ofihe night train 
approaching down the slope. Nearer and nearer 
it drew, then again Blotto clutched the lever and 
threw his weight upon it. He gave it an odd jerk 
or two, clearly fearful of Cayenne pepper, than 
paused to rub his nose, and Jimmy, looking up, 
saw that the lever was where it should be. 

“Ants, Blotto!” he howled. “Ants—honey— 
slugs—soap-^ome here, Blotto!” And as Jimmy 
lapsed off into unconsciousness Blotto came 
tumbling down the slope ih his eagerness, and 
that same moment there was a thunder of wheels 
as the night train passed safely above. 

Next morning they found Jimmy and loaded 
him aboard the train which was to convey him to 
a distant hospital. Blotto, of course, helped, and 
when the train started away with Jimmy aboard. 
Blotto fell in behind it. 

Two hours later another outpost railwayman 
saw a large bear cub go ambling past Jiis cabin, 
still m pursuit of the train, now fifty miles ahead. 
1 he men at Cracardo Sawmills also saw him, 
ate m the afternoon, still doggedly pursuing the 
tram, which was then heading down the opposite 
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slopes of the Rockies. They saw him go to the 
stream and drink gallons and gallons, after 
which he proceeded at a more leisurely speed, 
looking like an animated beer barrel, a cloud of 
flies enveloping his head. And when dusk settled 
with the plaintive call of the moose herds, Blotto 
was seen yet again, this time at Korora Landing, 
where the railway line ceases and where the whole 
train is shunted aboard the river steamer. They 
said that Blotto’s tongue hung out at least a foot, 
and he had run so far that he had evidently for¬ 
gotten how to stop, with the result that, coming 
to the end of the line, he fell over the edge and 
flopped into the lake, twelve feet below. And, 
nothing daunted, he then struck out for the 
opposite shore, over a mile away, and beyond that 
shore lay the unending wilderness, dim, wild, and 
untrodden—the home of Blotto’s people. 

So Jimmy’s hopes were realised. So Blotto 
proved the exception which proves the rule, for 
he had returned to the Wild, with only honour- 
attached to his name. 
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